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CLASSIC AND SEMITIC ETHICS. 


So far as we know, Aristotle was first among the Greek philoso- 
phers to recognize Ethics as a distinct science, and with him it 
seems to have been an afterthought and an entirely secondary 
matter. He was writing his great work on politics. But it was the 
habit of the ancients, and to us a very serviceable habit, to begin 
ai the beginning of things, — to go back to primordial elements ; 
while modern writers take for granted large masses of concrete 
facts, concepts, and principles. Thus a modern writer on politics 
would begin with man as he now is; an anciené writer on politics 
traces man from the time when he began to be, and had Aristotle 
been an evolutionist, his politics would have taken its start from 
the weltering chaos in which atom first found its kindred or coun- 
terpart atom. As the case then stood, man, the prime factor in 
politics, was to be considered, first as an individual, and, secondly, 
in the family, which constituted the earliest group of human 
beings, and was thus the germ and norm of the state. 

In this arrangement of his subject, Aristotle wrote a prelimi- 
nary treatise on Ethics, in which, however, he barely touches on 
the most important ethical principle for which the world was in- 
debted to him, and which he urges, in the main treatise on politics, 
with great clearness and force of demonstration; namely, that 
what the families of the state are the state must be, — that the 
average condition, mental, moral, and organic, of the families de- 
termines the condition of the state as to order, civic virtue, and all 
such elements of prosperity as are independent of adverse forces 
of nature or of injury from rival or hostile states. This truth, 
fundamental, though generally ignored, was probably a redis- 
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covery of Aristotle; but it had been announced many centuries 
earlier in the fifth commandment of the Decalogue, “ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee;” which is absurd as ad- 
dressed to the individual child, but which, as it stands in the rec- 
ord, is addressed to the people collectively, ‘* Hear, O Israel,” and, 
translated into an occidental idiom, means, “Cultivate in your 
homes filial piety ; for on this, and on the fitting order of the house- 
hold thence ensuing, depend the continued wellbeing of the state 
and its permanent possession of the soil on which it is founded.” 
In accordance with this principle it was time for the nation to be 
dispossessed of its soil and scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
when their leading religionists made a fictitious consecration of 
one’s property a justifying ground for withholding needed subsi- 
dies from indigent parents. 

The fundamental question of all the philosophers of the classic 
ages who entered on the field of ethics differed essentially from 
that which lies at the basis of Semitic ethics, both Hebrew and 
Christian. We have learned, alike from the Old and the New 
Testament, to inquire into the characteristics of volitions and acts 
by virtue of which they are right or wrong. The question in 
Greece and Rome was, What is the supreme good? Individual 
acts derived their character solely from their bearing toward the 
supreme good as essential, subsidiary, of insignificant moment, or 
hostile, to it. This is not a distinction without a difference. 
To be sure, no vice or wrong can be conducive to the supreme 
good, nor can any virtue or any form of goodness be antago- 
nistic to it. But the scale of virtues and of vices under the 
two systems would require a widely differing adjustment. There 
are virtues, especially such as are often misnamed the lesser 
virtues, which rightly held a very inferior place with reference 
to any assumed supreme good, and which were slighted, nay, 
sometimes despised, by the moralists of the classic schools, which 
yet for their intrinsic rightness have an indefeasible claim on 
men’s respect and observance, and which, when observed, not with 
a selfward aim, but because of their intrinsic rightness, have a 
most momentous influence on happiness and wellbeing. 

Indeed, the essential element of virtue is wanting in the prac- 
tice of virtue for the attainment of the supreme good, which is but 
a euphemism for selfishness. He alone is virtuous who prac- 
tices virtue for its intrinsic rightness, and who, were the universe 
under an administration unfavorable to virtue, would be none the 
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less virtuous, like Prometheus in his self-sacrificing philanthropy 
despising the thunderbolts of Zeus. 

Socrates was preéminently an ethical teacher. He discussed 
individual cases with the view of eliminating fallacies and falsities 
and determining the right. It is hard to say how far any definite 
theory underlay his finely spun casuistry, and how far Plato used 
his name in the development of his own philosophy. But Plato, 
possibly Socrates before him, held a ground which at first thought 
might seem equivalent to that on which Christian morality rests. 
He maintained that likeness to Deity, Godlikeness, is the supreme 
good, and had he been a Christian, this might have been a sufficient 
ethical creed for practice. But his view of the Divine was very 
vague. I said likeness to Deity, not to the Deity ; for the Divine in 
his philosophy was a pure spiritual essence pervading the universe, 
with no detached personality, with no personal attributes, there- 
fore to be inbreathed, not imitated. He evidently had no more 
faith than we have in the gods of the Greek pantheon, as to any 
one of whom godlikeness would have been depravity. But aside 
from Christianity, and to a lamentable extent under Christian 
auspices, men have always been prone to fashion for their faith 
and worship gods after their own likeness, — gods, therefore, whose 
likeness cannot be the supreme good. 

Then, too, even with the purest and highest conception of the 
Divine, man may fail to translate the Divine into human modes of 
being, doing, and suffering, so vast is the distance between the 
-eternally Omnipotent and his feeble, new-born child. Godlike- 
ness had no clear meaning till it was actually translated in the 
human life of Him who could say, “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” This Christian anthropomorphism does indeed 
represent man’s supreme good, and though I cannot admit that the 
quest of the supreme good holds of right the foremost place in 
ethical philosophy, I cannot but recognize the imitation of Christ 
as the sole mode of attaining the supreme good; and had Plato, 
being the man he was, lived late enough to know of Christ, he 
would have been as ready to own Him with adoring love, as not a 
few who owe to Him all that they are that is worth their being are 
to disclaim their obligation to Him. 

Next, in order of time, to Plato comes Aristotle, who regards 
happiness as the supreme good; for this is recognized by every 
human being as the sole aim and end. Neither sensual pleasure, 
nor wealth, nor knowledge, nor even virtue, is or can be sought for 
its own sake, but only as a means of happiness; while happiness 
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is sought in and for itself and not as a means for the attainment 
of any greater good. Happiness, however, is impossible without 
virtue, which therefore bears to the supreme good the relation of 
an absolutely indispensable means. Yet it is not sufficient for 
happiness without some reasonably ample supply of outward good 
and without freedom from suffering. Aristotle would exclude from 
all possibility of happiness such persons as I have known, and so 
must many of my readers, as among the very happiest of persons, 
who in chronic, unintermitted, and hopeless suffering have found 
a perennial source of gladness in the supra-sensual realm of Chris- 
tian faith and spiritual communion. 

Aristotle defines virtue as always the mean between two ex- 
tremes. Thus courage lies midway between temerity and cow- 
ardice; temperance, between abstinence and excess; modesty, 
between arrogance and bashfulness. This principle is, indeed, not 
original with or peculiar to Aristotle, though he first put it’ into 
the form of a dogma. It is preéminently a Greek conception ; 
for in conduct and character, no less than in art, the Greek ideal 
is the beautiful or the becoming rather than the good, and the line 
of beauty always shuns extremes. Now there can be no doubt 
that a life on the sunlit table-land of faultless mediocrity makes 
the fairest show. But there are cases in which heroic virtue rises - 
as far above esthetic goodness as the hoar, bare, craggy moun- 
tain-cliff towers above the smooth, verdant plain that forms its 
base. Wiclif, Luther, Latimer were not men of taste, and it was 
well for them that they were not ; for, while they often needlessly 
violated zesthetic proprieties, their position required them to say 
and do many things that were unbeautiful, and that departed very 
widely from any mean that could have been prescribed for them. 
In common life, too, there are many undisputed and many mooted 
cases, in which virtue lies or is alleged to lie in the extreme, while 
the mean would be intrinsically and wholly evil. These are all of 
them cases in which the mean would seem right and look beautiful 
to those who took no cognizance of the inherent and intrinsic 
right. 

The Stoics held the foremost place in the ethics of classic anti- 
quity. They regarded virtue as the supreme good, and made 
virtue to consist in conformity to nature, —a definition vague in 
itself, as confounding the nature of the outward world and that of 
man, while the antagonisms of the two offer the chief field for 
virtue, whether in subduing the will to the inevitable in nature, or 
in making the will-power supreme over adverse circumstances, — 
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a definition, also, liable to misinterpretation as to human nature ; 
for man is prone to regard as his nature that which he has become 
and has made himself to be rather than that which he ought to be. 
The Stoics left in their philosophy precisely the void which Chris- 
tianity alone can fill. They held that the supreme good had 
never been attained, and as they admitted of no degrees of virtue, 
their virtuous man still remained an unrealized ideal. Our Chris- 
tian ideal has, as we believe, been actualized but once, though 
approached more or less nearly by myriads. Moreover, it is this 
realized ideal which Stoicism most of all lacked and needed. 

It was because of this lack that the Stoics omitted from their 
ideal some of the traits indispensable to its perfectness. Thus 
they regarded pity as a weakness unpardonable in a wise man, and 
they for the most part ignored those gentler graces that are the 
charm and joy of home and of social life. Cato the Elder was 
recognized as the pattern Stoic of the Roman world. I once 
undertook to test his character in detail by the Christian beati- 
tudes, and I found that there was but one of them that could have 
been claimed for him, and that one he certainly would have 
claimed for himself, namely, the blessing on those persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; for he had unbounded faith in his own right- 
eousness, which was assailed by more lawsuits than he lived years. 
It is worthy of emphatic statement that while the Stoics main- 
tained that virtue should be pursued at the risk and to the loss 
of all things earthly, they yet denied the sufficiency of virtue for 
happiness under the severer forms of suffering or of hopeless 
calamity, and they, therefore, both by precept and by the example 
of their founder and of some of his most illustrious followers, left 
open the door of escape by suicide from such pains and sorrows as 
seemed irremediable,— a door closed to him who recognizes in the 
most grievous experiences of the earthly life a providential train- 
ing for a higher sphere of being. 

The Epicureans next claim our attention. They made pleasure 
the supreme good, and, as defined by Epicurus, pleasure consists, 
for the most part, in physical ease and comfort, in repose, and in 
the absence of all painful sensations. But his disciples in general 
regarded more active pleasure-seeking as their privilege and their 
life-work. The philosophers of this school recognized neither 
virtue nor vice as belonging to action or character. No one act is 
in itself preferable to any other. Whatever will afford the maxi- 
mum of pleasure with the minimum of pain to the individual is 
for him entirely right, because it is his right. But the wise man 
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will so economize sensual pleasures as to make them last. Intem- 
perance is to be shunned, not for its intrinsic vileness, but because 
it shortens the period and wastes the power of enjoyment. Yet if 
a man deliberately chooses a short life crowded to its utmost capa- 
city with pleasurable sensations, he is not blameworthy, nor, taking 
into account the chances of an early death in any case, is he wholly 
unwise, though the possibility of a long life will induce a prudent 
man so to husband the pleasure-yielding capacities of to-day that 
they shall yield for him equal enjoyment to-morrow. Though 
there were wisely self-restrained, and therefore virtuous men 
among the disciples of this school, Cicero was not without good 
reason for characterizing the great body of the Epicureans as a 
herd of swine. 

I have spoken of the supreme good as the professed aim, test, and 
end of moral action in the ancient systems of ethics. But in the 
practical details of these systems the supreme good of the individ- 
ual man in his own consciousness was for the most part ignored, 
except by the Epicureans, who indeed absolved man from his 
relations to society and left him to seek his own pleasure in his 
own way. Plato’s practical ethics are to be studied chiefly in his 
Republic, and the main consideration there is the kind of conduct 
which the state needs, can tolerate, or should condemn. Aristotle 
takes emphatic cognizance of appearances; and a prominent place 
among the virtues is assigned to magnificence (as the word is best 
rendered), namely, the art, which he elevates into a virtue, of 
living splendidly, and of making a show that shall have the 
minimum of mere tinsel and glitter and the maximum of such 
forms and appliances of luxury as will stand the test of a refined 
and exacting taste, —a virtue in which among my clerical readers 
only here and there one is able to be an example to his flock. In 
like manner Cicero, whose De Officiis, could it be recast by a 
Christian editor that was Cicero’s own equal, would be incompara- 
bly the best ethical treatise ever written, composed this work for 
the benefit of his son as a candidate for the highest offices in the 
commonwealth, and he points out the ways — always honest, 
though often selfish ways—in which his son may best acquire 
popularity and rise to eminence. Thus he prescribes a generous 
use of time, labor, and money in the service of others, as an essen- 
tial duty; but he tells his son that liberality to the poor will be 
more gainful to him than gifts or services to the rich, because not 
only will the poor man exert all his influence in behalf of his bene- 
factor, but other men equally poor will be stimulated to zeal and 
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effort for a man from whom in their stress of need they can hope 
to receive like aid or subsidy. 

In speaking of this masterwork of Cicero I might use one of 
the most misleading terms ever employed in the criticism of ethical 
systems, and might call it almost perfect. There lurk, however, 
in that word almost fatal possibilities of evil. A single aperture 
in the bottom of a tank will drain it as effectually as if it were 
perforated all over like a sieve or a colander; and in like manner 
the whole power of sinning may have as free and full issue through 
a single authorized or permitted vice as by the indiscriminate viola- 
tion of every law and rule of right-doing. Nay, it might be main- 
tained, not without an affluence of illustrative examples, that there 
is no surer way of deadening the conscience and petrifying the 
whole moral nature than the prolonged practice of any one vicious 
habit, even though at other points the life be free from reproach. 
Here a distinction which is often ignored needs to be emphasized. 
Ignorance of the right does, indeed, acquit the sinner of the volun- 
tary part of his transgression, — he incurs no criminality ; for 
willing disobedience alone can be reputed as criminal, or can be 
urged asa ground for condemnation before either God or man. 
But what is wrong is so in its very nature, because it is intrinsi- 
cally unfitting, and therefore deleterious, depraving, corrupting, so 
that there may be moral debasement where there is no conscious 
guilt. Indeed, in the deepest depravity the consciousness of guilt 
is utterly wanting, as in the condition of the heathen world de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, on 
which I know of no better commentary than the Odes, Satires, and 
Epistles of Horace, who shows no lack of the most complacent 
self-respect, while wreathing with the unsurpassed charm of his 
glowing verse the coarsest and vilest forms of sensual indulgence. 

In this last-named department of morals, especially, all the 
ancient non-Christian moralists are deficient, or worse. I look in 
vain in their writings for any recognition of the inviolable sacred- 
ness of marriage, or of the right of female virtue to protection and 
reverence. Plutarch might seem an exception; for his home had 
all the graces of a Christian home, insomuch that I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that some indirect rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness had shone upon it; but even he has an indulgent tolerance 
for licentiousness very far below the lowest Christian standard. 
Plato’s ideal republic excludes marriage of choice or of permanent 
obligation; nor has it any domestic institutions that might not 
serve as well for the housing and nurture of cattle; nor yet does it 
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grant the liberty of living for children who from feebleness or 
deformity cannot bear their full share of the public burdens. He 
is sometimes called the divine Plato, and there certainly are in him 
no few or faint scintillations of the divine spirit; but a state after 
his model would be a pandemonium. As to this entire department 
of ethics, while the severity of the Stoic régime was a wholesome 
check on appetite and passion, and the exemplars of the Stoic 
school were the purists of their times, yet their virtue was what 
we should call prudent and self-restraining vice. The elder Cato 
had no respect for womanhood ; and even Marcus Aurelius, whose 
name I hold as inestimably precious, and who was as nearly a saint 
as he knew how to be, led a life by no means pure if judged by the 
religion which in his ignorance he persecuted. 

We have from Greece no record whatever of domestic purity. 
In the early days of Rome a savage domestic tyranny enforced a 
negatively virtuous discipline within the household ; but this was 
before philosophy could obtain a hearing or a foothold. The cor- 
ruption of Roman manners bears nearly even date with the intro- 
duction of philosophy, — not that I trace here any relation of ¢ause 
and effect, except that the tyranny which in one single aspect was 
confessedly beneficial, was too harsh and brutal for a state of 
society into which philosophy could find entrance. 

From that time onward divorce was so common, and for so trivial 
causes, that no wife, however faultless, could consider her position 
as otherwise than precarious, and the term stepmother became 
invidious and hateful, because for one woman who bore that title 
honestly, there were a score who obtained it by intrigues for sup- 
planting the living mother. The unlimited freedom of divorce, at 
first confined to the husband, was subsequently conceded to the 
wife, and we read of women who reckoned their husbands by years, 
and who had hardly lobbied their way into one man’s house, till 
they spread their nets to entrap his successor. 

The defects under this head alone were sufficient completely to 
vitiate the ethics of Greece and Rome, and to introduce the most 
corrupting and baneful elements, not only into the community at 
large, but into the most enlightened and best disposed classes of 
society, and among the men and women who represented the high- 
est tone of culture, sentiment, and feeling; and that this was the 
case no person conversant with classical literature or with Greek 
and Roman history can fail to be amply and painfully aware. 

I might enumerate at great length other particulars in which 
the best systems of classic antiquity were grossly deficient ; but I 
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will content myself with two instances from Cicero’s admirable 
treatise. One is the precept, “‘ Never injure another person, unless 
he has first injured you,” which I will leave my readers to compare 
with the spoken and living law of Christ. The other is the per- 
mission to interpret a promissory oath in the sense which the 
promisor intended, not in the sense in which it was meant that the 
promisee should understand it, thus opening the way for any con- 
venient amount of equivocation or mental reservation. 

The Semitic morality, Hebrew and Christian, has a ground or 
standard of right, and therefore a reason for conduct, of which we 
find no trace in the ethical philosophies of Greece and Rome. 
Acts are judged by their intrinsic and inherent nature, not by 
their bearing on some ultimate end. Rightness or wrongness is 
an attribute of the act in itself considered, not of its tendency or 
consequences. The Hebrew and Greek words rendered righteous 
and righteousness, better rendered right and rightness, which so 
pervade the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as to be one of their 
distinguishing characteristics, are employed, never in a utilitarian, 
very often in an expressly anti-utilitarian sense. Thus the right- 
eous man “sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not.” When 
the prophet asks, ‘“‘ Who among us shall dwell, that is, remain un- 
moved, with the devouring fire, with everlasting burnings?” the 
answer is, “‘ He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly.” 
Job, when utterly despoiled of all that appertained to the earthly 
life, is represented as saying, “ Till I die I will not remove my 
integrity from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let 
it go.” 

The same idea runs through the New Testament. Other objects 
of pursuit are ignored, even the necessaries of the earthly life are 
to be held as of inferior moment, while the kingdom or sovereignty 
of God and the rightness which He requires are to be sought first 
and chief of all. The only difference is that the New Testament 
rightness transcends all formal precept, and thus is more than that 
of the law-interpreting and law-abiding Scribes and Pharisees. 
The Sermon on the Mount carries the principles that underlie the 
formulated rules of right-doing to an ultraism of rightness to which 
the church has been for eighteen centuries approximating without 
fully attaining it. It is this righteousness by the faith of Christ 
for which St. Paul professes to be striving, and for which he is 
ready to suffer the loss of all things else; and all that he says, 
according to our common version, about justification and being 
justified, which has been regarded as a sort of legal fiction by 
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which men have a righteousness not their own ascribed to them, 
means nothing more nor less than being made actual possessors of 
the supreme type of righteousness or rightness which has its living 
law in Christ. 

I am amazed at the superiority of the Hebrew ethics to all other 
pre-Christian systems of morals, especially when I consider that 
the Decalogue at least must have come down from a time when the 
people were no better than nomadic savages. While the narrative 
of the Pentateuch represents the whole book of Leviticus as spoken 
by God in an audible voice, I cannot lay emphatic stress on my 
own belief in the circumstantial details of the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai; yet the more I ponder on that summary of human 
duty and on the age and people whence it came, the more thor- 
oughly am I convinced that, whether in thunder-tones from the 
riven sky or by the inbreathing of the divine Spirit into the heart 
of the grand old lawgiver, it is literally true that “‘ God spake all 
these words.” I do not forget that there are other not dissimilar 
compends of human duty, as by Menu and Confucius, yet they are 
much less than complete ; while to this nothing on its own plane 
can be added, nor can anything be taken from it without leaving 
an opening for overt crime or guilt. I say, on its own plane ; for 
it is a code for speech and conduct, not for the government of the 
heart. The people were too rude and savage for any spiritual cul- 
ture, except from without inward. There is this distinction in na- 
tions and individuals, — in a low state of culture, right feeling can 
be generated only by right doing, — the morality of the soul must 
grow from the morality of the life; while in a more advanced con- 
dition, in a thinking age, the heart must be first awakened, im- 
pressed, renewed, that the lips may speak and the life flow in con- 
formity with the true and the right. 

Of the ten commandments of the Decalogue all but the first and 
the tenth are obviously rules of conduct; and the first, we have 
reason to think, was a general prohibition of false worship, the 
second, the veto upon the making of idols, a mere specification 
under it ; while the tenth is evidently meant to preclude the plan- 
ning and plotting which had their natural and necessary issue in 
the invasion of a neighbor’s rights. 

One of these commandments, the fourth, relating to the weekly 
Sabbath, is often regarded as ritual rather than moral; but I be- 
lieve that it has its place here because it isa moral law. The law 
of the Sabbath is a law of nature. It has so demonstrated itself 
alike in its observance and in its violation. The Sabbath is to a 
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community the barometer of its wellbeing, socially and morally, 
which rises or falls as the rest of the weekly Sabbath is hallowed 
or profaned. I therefore regard it as among the most dishearten- 
ing tokens of moral decline and decay in our own commonwealth, 
that in its metropolis, while the official guardians of the public 
morality are sustaining and furthering Sunday drunkenness and 
debauchery, no Sunday employment is made criminal except 
preaching a free Gospel under the temple-vault of heaven. 

These commandments all have behind them the great spiritual 
truths and laws that belong «o man as an immortal child of God, 
and their observance led the devout Hebrews, with progressive 
civilization, on and up to that higher plane on which the later 
prophets stood in near vision of their God, in conscious communion 
with the Eternal Spirit, in a profound sense of the inward purity 
and integrity of soul on which the divine approval rests, and ini the 
dawn, as yet faint, indeed, and blended with the night-shadows, of 
the immortality to be brought to light in the Gospel. 

The Levitical law is believed by recent critics to be post-Mosaic ; 
but at the very latest it antedates all remains or vestiges of Grecian 
ethics, and immeasurably transcends in compass and in purity all 
else that comes to us from other than Christian sources. The poor- 
laws in the Pentateuch are the only poor-laws of which we have 
any record prior to those enacted by the first Christian emperor, 
and they are adapted not so much to relieve, as to supersede abject 
poverty ; though within what the spirit and example of Christ 
. would enjoin, they far exceed any embodiment of that spirit or in- 
carnation of that example which the Christian world has yet seen. 
Their very wording breathes the inspiration of the Infinite Love. 
“When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather every grape 
of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger.” 
“The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself ;” “for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt.” “If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay 
with thee, then thou shalt relieve him, yea, though he be a stranger 
orasojourner. Take thou no usury of him or increase.” “ If thou 
at all take thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it 
unto him by that the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his own 
raiment, and bless thee.” ‘ Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant 
that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren or of the stran- 
gers that are in thy land within thy gates; at his day thou shalt 
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give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it ; for he is 
poor, and setteth his heart upon it; lest he cry against thee unto 
the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” If I have a lawyer among my 
readers, I should like to ask him whether, in all the legal literature 
at his command, there are any other statutes which one can hardly 
read without quivering lip and moistened eye. Poverty is still 
further rendered difficult by the provision against the permanent 
alienation of one’s landed patrimony, which could be only mort- 
gaged for a definite period, and by the limitation of the term for 
which one cculd sell his services, at the end of which term he 
might remain in service permanently of his own free choice, or if 
he left it, he was not to go away empty-handed, but with ample 
supply for his needs till other resources should be opened to him. 

There are also precepts of humanity to inferior animals, which 
are not only marvelous for their age, but are in advance of our 
New England civilization ; for the very last time that I saw oxen 
at work in a harvest-field they were muzzled. The prohibition of 
this even St. Paul could understand but in part. He took in only 
the lesser half of its meaning, — its intenerating influence on man. 
He says: “ Doth God care for oxen? For our sakes, no doubt, 
this is written.” But this and several other like commandments 
are certainly redolent of the loving providence of Him without 
whom the sparrow falls not to the ground. 

The Levitical morality, indeed, lacked completeness ; but there 
is no subject which its precepts cover, on which they do not make 
a nearer approach to perfection than we can find in all pre-Chris- 
tian antiquity beside. In war the Hebrews were indeed merciless 
toward the aborigines of their land ; but in their statutes we find 
the first enactments that ever checked the unscrupulousness of 
belligerents, in the prohibition to destroy the fruit-trees of an in- 
vaded country, and in the command to summon a beleaguered 
town to surrender before the commencement of active hostility. 
Slavery, too, was with the Hebrews a humane institution, — for 
slavery or slaughter was in primitive times the only alternative 
for the captives of war; and that it was not oppressive we may 
learn from the fugitive-slave law, which forbade the reclaiming or 
annoying of a runaway, who therefore remained in servitude, only 
of his own accord, with a view to his own comfort or interest. 
Private revenge, also, was limited to literal retaliation, and that 
under the eye of the law; while the homicide, not guilty of de- 
liberate murder, was protected against the near kinsman who in 
the early time was the legitimate executioner. 
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As to marriage, polygamy is not prohibited; but the only en- 
actments with regard to it limit it, the only mention of it is in 
censure, and Genesis contains so many instances of crime, calam- 
ity, and misery occasioned by it as to make it almost certain that 
the compiler of that book wanted to brand it with his intensest 
disapproval. As for divorce, it is impossible to say what the law 
actually was. It depends on the sense given to a single Hebrew 
word, which one school of Jewish interpreters regarded as extend- 
ing to the most trivial causes of dissatisfaction, while the opposing 
school made it significant of only the gravest offenses, if not 
against chastity, against wifely duty. The latter is my opinion, 
yet an opinion which carries no authority. But divorce at the 
outset was made difficult. The husband was obliged to give the 
wife a written document, and as writing does not come by nature, 
and was an art possessed by very few, resort must have been had 
toa Levite to have the instrument drawn up, and the Levites, 
being not only schoolmasters, but virtually petty magistrates, were 
likely to inquire into the reason for demanding their services, and 
to decline rendering them if required on insufficient grounds. It 
is certain that under the Levitical law sensuality was discounte- 
nanced and held disgraceful, that monogamy early became almost 
universal, and that the women of Judea held » far more privileged 
and honored place, domestic and social, than the women of any 
other ancient nation. 

With regard to the morality of the Gospel, the first thing to be 
said is that, as to the outward life, it covers the whole ground of 
the Decalogue with much more minuteness of detail and specifica- 
tion, while it holds a parallel, yet infinitely higher, place as a com- 
plete manual and directory of ethics for the inner man, for the 
spiritual nature, for thought and feeling, for that hidden life of 
the soul which governs conduct and shapes character. In fine, it 
comprehends all that man should be and do, whether as a citi- 
zen of this world or as a sojourner here on his way to heaven. 
With reference to this world, it embraces not only simple, every- 
day duties, but the entire realm of economics, politics, and soci- 
ology. In these departments there is not an established principle 
that may not be translated back into the express words of Jesus 
Christ, which bear the same relation to the innumerable compli- 
cated problems of social and public life that is borne by the fun- 
damental axioms and theorems of geometry to all the processes 
and constructions of art and skill for which they supply the in- 
evitable conditions and tests. 
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Nor is this morality the law for man alone or for this world 
alone. Heaven would be no heaven without it. Nor can we con- 
ceive of any state of being or of any race of beings that could 
maintain individual purity, mutual fidelity and love, and fit rela- 
tions to the Supreme Author and Ruler of the universe under any 
other law. 

Then, too, the law of Christ is a law of example no less than 
of precept. We can in Him see the working of his own system, 
test its adequacy, admire its peerless beauty, and feel his life and 
his death as a motive power on our life-way, and in the moulding 
of a character which can face, defy, vanquish, and survive death. 
His example has its points of contact with the whole of our lives. 
There is hardly a phasis of human experience on which we may 
not trace the reflection of his image, sometimes prolonged or re- 
peated, sometimes transient, yet none the less clear, thus enabling 
us always to answer the question, “ In circumstances like mine, in 
a case like this in which I must now resolve and act, what would 
Jesus Christ have been or said or done?” 

All that I have said may be admitted, and yet we may be told 
in abatement of the peculiar claims of Christianity, that its moral- 
ity is not new, and that other perfect characters beside Christ’s 
have left their record in the world’s history. These allegations 
claim our passing notice. It is said that there is not a precept of 
the New Testament which may not be found in other and older 
writings. This is almost, if not quite true; and what if it were 
not so? We believe Christian morality to be the law of nature, and 
if so, it would be unspeakably strange, nay, utterly incredible, that 
portions of it should not have been discovered and proclaimed here 
and there, now and then, along the ages. Were it new, we should 
have the strongest reasons for doubting or even denying its valid- 
ity. The peculiarity of the moral system of the gospel is its per- 
fectness. There was light before the sun, errant day-beams dimly 
struggling through primeval mist and gloom ; but for this none 
the less glorious is the orb which englobed those wandering fires 
and set bounds between the realm of light and that of darkness. 
Nor is Christ any the less the Sun of Righteousness because there 
was scattered starlight before He rose. 

As regards Christ as the ideal of human character, there have 
been men who have left a faultless record; but I doubt whether 
there has been a record which by the standard of Christendom in 
the nineteenth century we should deem faultless, unless it be of 
men who profess to have derived all that they have of moral 
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worth from Christ, and to regard Him as immeasurably their 
superior. Then, too, these men belong each to his own time and 
land, with limitations which are imperfections, though far from 
being faults or sins. There is not one of them that would show 
the same preéminent lustre always and everywhere. There is not 
one of them whom _all aspirants for goodness would consent to 
take as a model. There is not one of them that is sufficiently 
cosmopolitan to command equal admiration from persons of vari- 
ous types of culture. There is not one of them that could take 
the place of Jesus in the moral firmament, even with the consent 
of a small minority of those who would have Him displaced. He 
alone shines without parallax, the same in all centuries, in all 
countries, to men of every culture, foremost among the sons of 
men, among the children of God. 

In closing I want to recall attention to the subject as to which 
I indicated a fatal deficiency in the morals of the classic ages, 
namely, the relation of the sexes and the purity and permanence 
of domestic institutions. In England and in this country much 
has been recently written about the relative success of Mahometan 
and Christian missionary enterprise, the latter bearing hardly 
more than an infinitesimal proportion to the former. But when 
we consider the recent origin of the Mormons and their unpre- 
cedented growth, their missions have had a much larger propor- 
tional success than those of the Mahometans, and against far 
greater odds. The reason in both cases is so obvious, that, had it 
. not been ignored by writers inclined to disparage Christian mis- 
sions, it might seem superfluous to name it. There are in every 
country and at every grade of culture large numbers of people not 
wholly non-religious, yet craving a certain breadth of license on 
all mooted or mootable questions of moral conduct, who are very 
easy converts to any religious system which relaxes at this or that 
point, and especially as to conjugal and domestic relations, the 
rules, restraints, and prohibitions of a rigid moral code. There 
would be large accessions to any (so-called) Christian denomina- 
tion that sanctioned divorce on the grounds admissible in our 
state courts. 

Jesus Christ, first and alone of all religious founders, raised 
woman to her true place as man’s equal before God, and to her 
rightful and enduring co-headship in the household, which by his 
law can be dissolved only by death or by the crime which in its 
very nature disowns and severs the bond. Human civilization 
owes a debt beyond all possible estimate to Christianity for this 
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section of its fundamental law. During the dark ages the sanc- 
tity of home remained inviolate under the protection of the church. 
The Church of Rome deserves eternal gratitude for its strict ad- 
herence to the evangelic rule. The instances in which it has been 
induced by bribes or threats to sanction its violation have been 
so few as to be marked historical events ; the conspicuous cases in 
which neither gold nor force could avail against its integrity form 
a much longer page of history ; and the myriads of families whose 
union it has made sacred and stable have alone secured for us and 
for Christendom homes worthy of the name. I lay intense stress 
on this point; for Christian civilization at the present time is en- 
countering no peril of so dire portent as the loosening of the 
nuptial bond, with the inevitably consequent profligacy of every 
name and type, which is cherished by the legislation of our state 
and country, but against which it becomes the Christian Church to 
pronounce her inflexible protest, remonstrance, denunciation, and 
anathema. 


A. P. Peabody. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





CHRISTIANITY AND TRAGEDY. 


In wandering through the archeological rooms of the Berlin 
Museum, one may notice a tiny strip of ivory, with the figures 
VIII A carved upon it. It is a seat-check from a famous theatre 
of antiquity ; and thinking that it may easily happen to him to oc- 
cupy that very evening the corresponding place in the Schauspiel- 
haus, one may fall to wondering about the spectator who last used 
that strip of ivory to claim the eighth seat in row A. The checks 
were ivory then, and they are pasteboard now; and tlie seats 
were marble, instead of wood and plush ; but the play, one likes to 
think, was much the same to those ancient playgoers as it is to 
us, with the same old plots that move men now, as they always 
have, to tears and laughter. What a pleasure it would be to take 
the holder of the ivory slip into the Schauspielhaus, and show him 
his familiar two Dromios, and to ask him if we do not see them 
better played than he ever did! One would like to imagine that 
the play would be a common ground where the ancient and the 
modern man could meet in perfect sympathy, just as Greek and 
Englishman might thrill with equal pleasure at the sight of a 
spirited footrace. But when one reflects a little, one sees that the 
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owner of the ivory slip would find himself puzzled by most of 
our plays. The complications, disguises, intrigues, recognitions, 
dénotiments, are mechanically much the same as he knew them, 
but the spirit of it all is different. He would find that comedy 
has changed its tone: not merely that the slave’s part is taken by 
a servant, but that the servant’s whole relation to society is differ- 
ent from that of the slave; that the place of woman is different ; 
that the relation of father and son is different; that society has 
been reorganized since row A, number VIII, held its last occu- 
pant. And that occupant would be equally puzzled if the play 
were a tragedy; one could not make him understand “ Othello” 
or “ Wallenstein” or “ Hernani.” Euripides’ “ Iphigenia” he 
might know ; but what would he make out of the “ Iphigenie” of 
Goethe ? 

These are modern plays, and the men who are moved by them 
are modern men. What makes the difference between the spec- 
tator of to-day and the spectator in the generation of Euripides, as 
they sit and watch the play? Let us confine the question, for the 
present, to tragedy. Are the two men alike in their esthetic judg- 
ments as they face the problems involved in the struggles and 
downfall of a tragic hero? Are these problems themselves, as 
given by a modern dramatic poet, the same as the old Greek ones ? 
And if the spectators and the tragedy are now different from 
what they were in the fifth century B. c., what is the chief reason 
for it? 

Christianity is largely responsible for the change. If we could 
know exactly what the working of a typical tragedy was upon a 
Greek audience, and then could find, by keener observation and 
subtler analysis than is commonly at our power, exactly what. the 
working of a Shakespearean tragedy is upon a modern audience, 
we should be let very far into the secret places of human nature. 
Difficult as such a comparison must be, let us attempt it, and: see 
if Christianity, in altering fundamentally man’s conception of life, 
has not done something, too, to alter the conditions for the work 
of that artist who has to interpret some of the deepest and most 
intricate things in human life, namely, the tragic dramatist. 
Aristotle defined tragedy, and described its workings upon a Greek 
audience, and no one doubts his mastery in definition. But is the 
definition of this cool-headed, logical pagan, writing in the fourth 
century B. C., to hold good for our day too? Is it as applicable to 
“ King Lear” as it was to “ King Edipus”? to Racine’s “ Phé- 
dre ” as well as to its prototype, the “ Hippolytus” of Euripides? 
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We may fairly assume that Aristotle described accurately the 
working of tragedy upon the spectator of his time; that a puri- 
fication was effected through the efficacy of pity and fear while 
the Greek spectator watched the imitation of noble and worthy 
action. Exactly what this purification was, as Aristotle conceived 
of it, we may never know. Lessing thought that it was the spec- 
tator who was purged; Goethe, that it was the esthetic feelings 
only that were affected ; and more recent criticism has ranged itself 
for the most part behind one or the other of these two great 
names.! 

To Aristotle’s contemporaries, the theatre, though it had out- 
grown the purely religious character which it originally pos- 
sessed, was still a recognized vehicle of ethical instruction. The 
tragic drama, handling a far-away subject such as the fortunes 
of a mythical house, worked upon the spectator, by means of 
pity and fear, through the medium of poetry that recognized a 
divine government of the world, and taught that man’s attitude 
toward this higher power should be one of wisdom or reverence 
or endurance. The drama told “ of old, unhappy, far-off things ;” 
of a guilt mysteriously incurred ; of the struggle and downfall of 
a heroic personage at odds with the world, either because of the 
evil in the world or of the prevailing good in the world: but the 
art of the tragic poet transformed the fable till it lost its gross- 
ness and its horror, for the aim of the dramatist was not to pain 
but to heal, and all that was terrible or pitiful was clothed with 
beauty as with a garment. One may easily imagine a Greek, with 
his quick responsiveness to the poet’s art, coming away from the 
representation of a tragedy calmed and made happy by the beauty 
of the play, in very truth purified through the efficacy of pity 
and fear from selfishness and pride, that is, brought back to the 
right measure of confidence in himself and consideration for 
others, and though reminded of an inexplicable element in life, 
not saddened by it, because the tragic poet had shown him that 
the world in its great lines was right, and that those who trans- 
gressed against the moral order were properly punished. His ex- 
istence was too frankly and joyously animal to be darkened long 
by any tragic mystery ; and he was undoubtedly the happier for let- 
ting that mystery sweep near him at times, just as a summer storm 
darkens down upon a mountain country and then passes round the 

1 An admirable résumé of the controversies over Aristotle’s famous defir:- 


tion may be found in P. Mann’s Die tragische Katharsis u. s. w. (Carlsruhe, 
1883). 
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circuit of the hills and vanishes, and leaves the valleys more 
smiling than before. ; 

Now, how far does this attitude of the pagan spectator, as defined 
by Aristotle, correspond to the attitude of a Christian spectator 
who sees “ King Lear” or “* Macbeth ” acted in London or Berlin or 
New York? Such a modern audience is, in one broad sense of the 
word, a Christian audience, because the Western world has become 
gradually permeated by the forces of Christianity. A modern 
man cannot be an entire pagan, even if he will, for the world has 
been redeemed, and the facts and forces of Christianity are too 
near at hand to be overlooked. The historical influences which 
surround a man in this Western world are, in the main, Christian 
influences ; and though any man may reject the principles of Chris- 
tianity as a rule for the guidance of his own life, and may dis- 
believe utterly the record of the life and death of Jesus, yet his 
mode of thinking has been influenced unalterably by the environ- 
ment in which he finds himself. Gautier and Heine may play at 
being pagans, but they find that they are born centuries too late 
to be real pagans; and their countrymen, the poor people who 
crowd the theatre galleries in Paris and Berlin, constitute a Chris- 
tian audience in the sense that they are responsive to the claims of 
the right ; that their sympathies, at least in the theatre, are on the 
side of weakness and virtue; and that, in the unconscious act of 
judgment which accompanies an involuntary burst of applause, 
they approve the actor’s expression of ideal sentiments and up- 
right feeling and moral purpose. This is something: when one 
stops to study it in its implications, it is very much; for it shows 
that humanity even under the worst conditions may be right at 
heart, and that the spirit of Christianity has moved powerfully 
upon modern life. There is, of course, a narrower sense of the 
word Christian to which we shall later recur, but the broad sense 
is enough for our present purpose. 

A theatre is in one respect very like a church: what you carry 
away from it depends largely upon what you bring to it. The 
modern auditor goes with no expectation of receiving either reli- 
gious or ethical instruction. It is true that there is no longer any 
need for the theatre to act directly as a teacher of religion or 
morals, to interpret the ways of God to man, as it did once with 
the Greeks, when it was connected, as indeed every modern dra- 
matic literature has been originally connected, with the act of 
worship. It is the office of the church, now that God has been 
revealed in the Christ, to make known the teachings of the great 
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Teacher, and literature in manifold forms is sharing in this work. 
But the theatre has not lost thereby; it can devote itself purely 
to the attainment of its end, that is, to make something beautiful, 
subject to the laws appropriate to its special field of art. Shake- 
speare is not trying to preach anything in “ Hamlet” or “ Mac- 
beth”; he is a poet interpreting human life as he sees it. The 
pity is, that our modern auditor hears “ Hamlet ” or “ Macbeth” 
with far too little preparation and too little expectation. He does 
not go expecting to be uplifted or very deeply moved, but only to 
be excited nervously and to be amused. We talk so much of re- 
forming the theatre, and so little of reforming the spectator! A 
company of jaded pleasure-seekers are not the persons to vibrate 
with the passion of Othello, or to tremble before the guilty throes 
of the conscience-stricken Macbeth. They are not good enough 
to attend the tragedy. Such a spectator goes away saying, “ Booth 
is a wonderful fellow!” He does not often say, “ What a strange 
or beautiful or terrible world this is, and how Shakespeare has 
grasped it!” He feels, far less than a Greek would have done, 
the importance of the thing he has seen. Yet his heart has been 
touched somewhat by the dramatic situation ; he has sympathized 
with the hero or heroine; he has gotten what he went for, and 
more beside. Just how much more, depends largely, strange as 
the assertion may seem, upon the extent to which the forces of 
Christianity have laid hold upon his life. 

There were certain ideas emphasized by Jesus Christ, which, 
although not unknown to the world before his time, were made 
clear by him, given a rational ground in the eternal order of things, 
and so associated with his teaching that they have acquired almost 
the force of new ideas, have been vast factors in the history of 
thought, and have been thoroughly wrought into the texture of 
the world’s literature. Let us choose two of these: the idea of 
human brotherhood, and the idea of sin. Let us see how a man 
in thorough possession of these two ideas is affected because of 
them in the presence of a modern tragedy, or, to make it plainer 
still, how two men, each of them grown to manhood in the same 
general Christian environment, but of whom the first makes Chris- 
tianity a matter of his heart and of his life, are affected when 
compared with each other. We now use the word Christian in 
its narrower sense. For the sake of entire definiteness, suppose 
that such a man, A B, is seated in a New York theatre, in com- 
pany with a friend, C D, whose inward and outward life is not 
conformed to the doctrine of Christ. 
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Now, in so far as A B is a Christian, he has entered into the 
idea that all men are his brethren. The Greeks believed that all 
other nations were barbarians and enemies, and Aristotle appre- 
ciated this so well that he explains that the tragedy cannot repre- 
sent the death of an enemy, because/that would excite no pity. To 
see what advance the world has made, think of Schiller’s “ Jung- 
frau von Orleans,” where the pity excited by the idea of an 
enemy’s death is made the turning point of the whole tragedy. 
The Greek idea has disappeared before the Christian conception 
of universal brotherhood, and in so far as this conception has 
taken possession of the spectator will he feel a closer union with 
the sympathetic personage or personages of the drama.! For to 
be a Christian deepens one’s interest in people, in the phenomena 
of human life; and it is hardly possible that one should not trans- 
fer to the people upon the stage a part of that habitual interest 
which one has grown to have in human life and character. But 
A B may have been born with a narrow, selfish nature, and grace 
may not yet have done much for him in this regard; while C D, 
on the other hand, though an unbeliever in everything which he 
cannot see or touch, a pure materialist, may yet be illogical 
enough to be a warm-hearted fellow, who instantly makes the cause 
of the sympathetic personage behind the footlights hisown. He 
may weep for Ophelia and Mercutio, in spite of his creed which 
tells him that they are only automata; while A B, whose creed 
tells him that they are bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, may 
regard them indifferently. One must remember here two things: 
first, that the impress made by creed upon character is a slow one ; 
and second, that he who watches a tragedy is looking at a work 
of art, and that in the presence of this special work of art the 
primary thing demanded of the spectator is that he shall have 
enough sense of beauty to appreciate the pity and terror of the 
scene. A man must be developed enough esthetically to be 
touched by such things. Nevertheless, of two men equally devel- 
oped, one of them believing in the fatherhood of God and the 
consequent brotherhood of man, and the other believing that the 
human animal is an automaton and that selfishness is the primal 
law, it will certainly be the first, or A B, who will see the most 
beauty in the tragedy, for he will be the more profoundly touched 
by the sense of the possibilities and failures in the sphere of 
human life. His belief reinforces his esthetic capacity ; it gives a 


1 Compare M. Brunetiére’s suggestive article on Le personnage sympathique 
dans la Littcrature, in the Revue des deux Mondes for October 15, 1882. 
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. reality to the scene, as it is played by the stage simulators. The 
zsthetic capacity of his materialistic friend may be equally great ; 
but the illusion may be broken for the latter at any moment if his 
belief occurs to him that these men and women who are suffering 
and triumphing are only puppets playing the rdle of puppets, that 
love and honor and faith and despair and shame are but fancies 
of the brain, and that force-quickened matter is really all. 

Or take that other idea fundamental in Christ’s teaching, the 
idea of sin. A B believes in the fact of sin. C D agrees, let 
us say, with M. Renan, who, as quoted by Amiel, says of his own 
philosophical system: “Sin? Je crois que je le supprime.”” Now 
this opinion about the reality of sin may suffice for many a philo- 
sophical system, but it will not do for a tragic poet. He, at least, 
cannot “suppress” sin in his conception of the world and of 
human nature. The Greek tragedians wrestled constantly with 
the idea of the “ guilt” of the hero; their treatment of it was 
various and sometimes contradictory; the most innocent hero, 
Edipus, is the greatest sufferer; they confused it with ideas of 
fate and of hereditary punishment; but they always gave the hero 
a responsibility of some kind, and Aristotle tells us that the audi- 
ences of his time would not have allowed a poet to represent a 
wholly innocent person as a sufferer. Sin, as modern tragedy 
understands it, is more definite than the “tragic guilt” of the 
Athenian poets. It is, far more plainly than that, an offense 
against the moral order of things, or against God as representing 
that order ; it is something, as Luther explained it, that must be 
expiated ; it is that which St. Paul has described for us; that 
which drives King Claudian to his knees in agony, while Hamlet 
watches, and which sends Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep. 
Shakespeare does not “suppress” sin. He is a better psycholo- 
gist than M. Renan. Back of modern tragedy there is the idea 
of individualism, of the responsibility of the individual soul to 
God, as Dante conceived it. The Reformation, which brought 
back men’s minds to the reality of sin, to the personal relation of 
the sinner to God, prepared the way in northern Europe for a 
burst of tragic poetry such as the world had never known. As 
long as anything stood between God and the single soul, as long 
as people believed that a few pence could purchase remission 
from guilt, where could there be any deep significance in the fact 
of the hero’s sin? Let Macbeth buy an indulgence, if he feels 
uneasy after Duncan’s murder! And another for his wife! But 
life is not so simple as that, and Protestant England knew it. 
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Suppose, now, that A B, who believes in the terrible fact of sin, 
is listening to Macbeth’s cries of remorse. Is not his soul moved 
by “ the tragic pity and fear” in a way of which his materialistic 
neighbor is absolutely unable to conceive? The tragic fear is not 
a fear for ourselves, otherwise there would be no more pleasure 
for us in watching the spectacle than there was for King Claudian 
in watching the players in “ Hamlet”: we fear for the hero, but 
in order to supply the fundamental condition for sympathy with 
him, that which we fear for him must be a real calamity. Chris- 
tianity teaches that sin in itself is such a calamity; that it is 
disorganization, destruction of the personality, separation of the 
soul from its eternal relations. The tragic hero — Richard LII., 
Othello, Antony —is suffering these things; A B believes they are 
real; C D, though familiar with current conceptions of sin, has 
no spiritual experience that attests their power: now which of the 
two spectators is more moved by the dramatic situation? Here, 
again, as was the case with the idea of universal brotherhood, 
the belief of the spectator becomes a condition for the fullest 
esthetic working of the play upon him. 

It might easily be supposed that the idea of personal immortal- 
ity, dimly hinted at in the Greek drama, but so clearly emphasized 
by Christ as to have exercised an imperishable influence on human 
thought ever since, would somewhat modify the spectator’s atti- 
tude toward the fate of the persons involved in the tragic catas- 
trophe. Closely linked with our faith in immortality is our faith 
in a readjustment of personal fortunes in the other life: “ God, 
we conclude, compensates, punishes.” This belief that the 
wrongs of earth are some time to be righted alters our estimate of 
earthly things. Another quantity is added to the problem of 
human life, and it changes all equations. It may be better to be 
Lazarus than Dives. A man who goes down struggling for a 
noble cause may not be so much to be pitied. In the face of the 
unending future the present life seems brief, and the tendency on 
the part of some minds is to regard everything that happens in it 
as of transient and very secondary importance. This estimate of 
life was popular in the Middle Ages, and may be studied in the 
literature of that time, to which it often gives a peculiar pathos. 
Practically we use our faith in immortality, with what immortality 
implies, as an element in judging the dénotiment of any man’s 
life; and in literature a future existence is sometimes taken for 
granted in discussing the problems of the soul, as for instance in 
the poetry of Robert Browning. Nothing would seem easier than 
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to introduce this element as a factor in judging the dénotiment of 
a play, but it involves one in very great difficulty. The dramatic 
poet must work in the materials which this life offers him; the 
dramatic action must have here a beginning an evolution, and an 
end. The tragic element in real life may long continue. People 
live along until death comes, but the doctrine of immortality 
teaches us that even death does not make an end, and we never 
really know what the fifth act of a man’s life is. We do not go 
to the theatre, however, to see how people live along as they do 
in real life, but to see a work of art consisting in action that runs 
its fit course and is finished, having been assigned in accordance 
with the terms of poetic justice. Shakespeare’s heroes go down in 
silence as to the future, like Ajax and Agamemnon, and it is well. 
Here is where his art is superior to that of Corneille and the other 
Frenchmen who in the “ Christian tragedy” represent heroes for 
whom the future ought so far to outweigh the present as to make 
them indifferent to earthly calamity. But these unworldly heroes 
are somewhat weak and somewhat cold. The “ Christian tragedy” 
has not learned to balance the two worlds and give each its 
place; it lacks the fine adjustment of Christianity itself, which 
looks both at that which is near and that which is afar off, and 
sees the two in their relations, and undervalues neither. Never- 
theless, when the tragedy represents heroes for whom the future life 
means far more than the present life, — the martyrs, the Hugue- 
nots, the Puritans, and many other champions of a righteous cause, 
— certainly that spectator who shares their outlook into the future 
will sympathize with them far more than the spectator who has no 
such outlook. But we are here dangerously near the limits of the 
dramatic poet’s art. His province is the life here and now. He 
may show us a gleam through the windows of our prison house, but 
he must not take us outside. It makes a difference to the spectator 
whether he believes this gleam to be real, but he must not change 
his standpoint. In the life to come, King Lear may know Cornelia 
for what she is, but for poet and spectator the main thing is that 
he fails to know her here. 

And yet it is by a line of thought not so very different from 
that which we have last followed, that we become aware of what 
is perhaps the strongest influence exerted by Christianity upon 
our attitude toward the tragic drama. It is in the modifica- 
tion of our conceptions as to what is really tragic. Aristotle 
rightly emphasized the element of action in the tragedy, because 
that element is absolutely essential under the conditions in which 
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the players have to work. The more closely this outward action 
is associated with the processes going on in the minds of the per- 
sonages, the greater the success of the dramatist. When the hero’s 
hopes go down, when the tragic process in his mind has been 
completed, then there must be outward tragic action, too. When 
Othello loses faith in his wife, that is under the circumstances the 
worst and most pitiful thing that could happen to him, but to 
complete the tragedy as a work of art there must be the outward 
dénotment of the fifth act; she must die by his hand, and he by 
his own. And so through the whole range of the tragic drama. 
Now the teaching of Christianity is, that what goes on in a man’s 
soul is of much more importance than what happens to his body. 
He that loses his life of the body may save thereby his life of 
the soul. It is better to enter maimed or blind into the Kingdom 
of Heaven than to be sound and clear of sight and not to enter 
in. There is here a reversal of the ordinary human standards. 
St. Paul suffered, in battling for an idea, almost every outward ill 
and met an ignoble death; yet, although there was much struggle, 
there was no tragic process in his soul, but rather an increasing 
peace. There is nothing in this man’s life to furnish stuff for a 
tragic poet to work with, except the mere outward misfortunes 
that fell to his lot, and these, in his own words, he counted as noth- 
ing, compared with his inward experience. In the centuries that 
immediately followed Paul’s death, how many men and women there 
were who believed as he did, and gave their bodies to be burned, 
in order to make sure of a certain spiritual process! This belief 
has never lost ground; on the contrary, it has steadily increased ; 
and to-day there are millions and millions of people who believe, 
with more or less earnestness, that “ death, assaults, personal in- 
juries, and age and sickness and want of food, . . . and absolute 
want or fewness of friends, . . . or ugliness, infirmity, deformity,” 
and all that is in Aristotle’s catalogue of the things which tragic 
poets use to illustrate calamity, are of very slight moment when 
compared with the wellbeing of the soul. 

If this is true, what are we to call tragic things? May not the 
loss of the ideal good, a purely negative condition, be tragic in the 
deepest sense? That young man who turned away from Jesus 
sorrowfully because he had great possessions, and these kept his 
soul back from a certain path along which he had been tempted 
to let it go, may rise to the dignity of a tragic figure. There was 
indeed here some outward action, but how often can there be in 
such spiritual crises an outward action suitable for the purposes of 
the drama? 
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The Greek drama used the characters to explain the action; 
Shakespeare used the action to explain the characters. Now, as 
the attention of mankind is directed more and more to character, 
to spiritual processes, there is a need of one of two things: either 
an extraordinarily gifted race of dramatic poets, who shall know 
how to fit these subtle spiritual processes with appropriate dra- 
matic action; or a new form of literature which can confine itself 
to depicting character by description and analysis, illustrating it 
by actions that in the majority of cases would be inappropriate 
for stage representation. It is this latter that has happened in our 
English literature. Every one knows that the continuity of our 
dramatic literature has been broken, and hardly a half dozen trag- 
edies worthy of the name have been put upon the stage since the 
Restoration ; but the genius that might under other circumstances 
have been creating tragic dramas has been at work in the novel. 
The modern novel is a wonderful instrument for the revelation of 
character, and in exhibiting this under phases where the outward 
action is relatively insignificant and the analysis of the character 
itself is the important thing, it performs a function which in the 
nature of the case the drama is unable to perform ; and this func- 
tion which the novel has taken upon itself has been one largely de- 
manded, we believe, though certainly demanded indirectly, by the 
stress which Christianity has laid upon the internal and psychical, 
in the affairs of human life, rather than upon the external and phys- 
ical. To be sure, the fields of the novel and of the drama are often 
confused, but the very effort to atone for our neglect of the latter 
by dramatizing every novel of importance, as is now the fashion, 
shows clearly enough the impassable barrier between them as forms 
of literature. A London paper, in commenting recently upon the 
efforts to dramatize “‘ Romola,” said: “It is peculiarly difficult, 
for the story is of the gradual degeneration of a man and the slow 
disillusionment of a woman, things in their very nature impossi- 
ble to represent upon the stage.” ‘ Impossible to represent upon 
the stage,” because dramatic action cannot be so skillfully ad- 
justed as to exhibit them; and yet tragic in their very essence ! 
And for this new conception of what is tragic, and for the impulse 
given in our century to that form of literature which has told 
tragic stories of such noble and stern beauty, we are indebted to 
the progress of forces which are those of Christianity itself. 

The divine government of the world is taken for granted in all 
high creative art. The Greek dramatists believed in it unques- 
tionably, dim as their knowledge was. No man that doubted a 
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universal moral order, or lacked faith in human nature, ever wrote 
a great tragic drama. If Christianity has done anything to reveal 
a moral order, or to deepen faith in human nature, we may be sure 
that it has thereby wrought a work upon literature. Shakespeare 
was no more cunning dramatic artist than Sophocles, but more was 
given into his hands to use, for to the race as well as to the indi- 
vidual the stream of life gets deeper as it runs, and literature is 


only the interpretation of life. 
Bliss Perry. 


WILiIAMsTowN, Mass. 





CONTEMPORARY JEWISH FICTION. 


A FEw years ago the riots and persecutions directed against the 
Jews made us aware of the existence of a large number of them 
in Russia. Much was written about the Jews then; and to one 
who really knew anything about them, the greater part of such 
writing did not seem so much true or false as it seemed ludicrous 
for the very plethora of ignorance. This did not show itself so 
much in writings that attempted to describe the relations of the 
Russian Jews with their fellow-subjects — writings such as the 
effusions of the English and American press, often wild, or even 
insincere, as the brilliant article of Madame Ragozin, in the “ Cen- 
tury Magazine.” It is whenever a writer attempted to describe or 
to make an estimate of the character of the Jews that the igno- 
rance of which I speak did not fail to manifest itself. These writers, 
apparently, had few data to help them in their attempts to construct 
an image of the Jewish character. Such as they had were far 
more the data of commerce than of psychology. They might as 
well have attempted to build up an idea of the Chinese character 
from the data afforded by the observation of the relations existing 
between Chinese and Europeans. It was only after we had given 
up making estimates of the Oriental nations, founded upon our own 
interests and their retaliation, only after we had begun to study 
their institutions, their literature, their arts, in and for themselves, 
that we began to appreciate the real character of these nations. 

It is only by a study of Jewish institutions and literature that 
we shall begin to understand the puzzling character of the Jews. 
Begin to understand, I say, for comprehend them we never shall. 
Their character and their interests are too vitally opposed to our 
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own to permit the existence of that intelligent sympathy between 
us and them which is necessary for comprehension. Many of 
us, however, are very like Balaam. Loving them little, a force 
beyond our control constrains us to admire them. Being one of 
these forced admirers, and believing as I do that contemporary 
Jewish literature is the expression of an effort on the part of the 
Jews to approach the modern Occident, I venture to tell my read- 
ers a few things I have learned about their literature. 


I. 


I began with the mention of the Russian Jews, because outside 
of what was Poland once and of the present Roumania there are 
few Jews now. It is in these countries only that the Jews still re- 
main a compact people, isolated, with institutions, and a culture of 
their own. Elsewhere Judaism may exist as a sentiment, but in 
Russia there is a Jewish nation. 

How long the Jews have been living there it is hard to tell. The 
country they now occupy is almost wholly comprised in the ancient 
kingdom of Poland. In Holy Russia, they never had a footing. 
In Poland they were formed into communities that enjoyed a life 
of their own. They were governed by deputies and an elder 
ele ted by the householders of the Aahal, or commune, which 
was nevertheless aristocratic, or, rather, plutocratic. With the 
government of the country the Kahal had slight connection. It 
paid an annual tribute to its overlord, whose chattel it was; and 
further than that it had no responsibilities. Its government was 
in strict accord with the legislation of the Old Testament and the 
Talmud. All cases at law were brought before the rabbi of the 
commune, the functions of whom were almost wholly judicial, 
whether he had to pronounce judgment in a serious litigation, or 
to decide as to purity and impurity upon a pewter spoon. The 
individual Jew had few social dealings with the Gentile world. 
He knew that he was not like “them,” that he was dwelling with 
his brethren in captivity, awaiting with surest hope the trumpet 
blast of the Messiah. For that reason his relations with the chil- 
dren of his people were of the closest kind. He met them three 
times each day at the synagogue. He lived with them under the 
same laws and regulations; and there was nothing he might do 
for which there was not some law or regulation. He shared the 
hopes and interests of his fellows. 

Odd as it may seem, these interests and hopes were of the most 
ideal nature. Their common and only real interest lay in the wor- 
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ship and propitiation of Jehovah ; their common hope in the coming 
of the Messiah. Jehovah could in no way be worshiped so well 
as by the study of his law. Hence the immediate interest of all 
but a few Jews was the study of the Talmud, which, as my readers 
surely know, contains all the knowledge and wisdom that a Jew 
need know. What with prayers, vigils, fasting, baptism, and the 
Talmud, the Jews were kept busy indeed. On what they lived — 
who knows? Most of them earned nothing. Although in each 
community there were Jewish masons, carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and smiths, no Jew could take up a trade without losing 
caste. They had little scruple about fleecing their Gentile neigh- 
bors at a bargain ; but most of them were too busy with the pro- 
fundities of Talmudic jurisprudence, or too much wrapt up in vigils 
and fasting, to have time for bargaining. Besides, most of them 
knew very few words of the tongues of the Gentiles. They spoke 
a jargon of German, containing innumerable Hebrew and even 
Slav words and idioms. Of Hebrew every Israelite had some 
knowledge. To be unable to read it at least, was not to be a Jew. 
On the contrary, the study of Gentile tongues was a sin. 

Such a regime made the Jew what he was in the first half of 
this century. He was a Jew, body and soul: in faith, in speech, 
in habit, in his social relations. Outside of Judaism he knew and 
would know nothing. He looked down upon the Gentile as an 
animal without an immortal soul, an unfortunate creature, a crass 
barbarian whom God kept on earth He alone knew why. The 
Jew’s knowledge of Christianity was about as comprehensive as 
Hodge’s knowledge of esoteric Buddhism. As far as he knew, the 
world existed for the children of Israel; and the day would soon 
come, it was hoped, when the Israelites alone should occupy the 
earth. 

The Jews, then, were an isolated race, concentrated in communes 
where no individuality was possible, and passionate in their long- 
ing for the Messiah. 

II. 

Such they were during the first half of this century; but they 
are so no longer. There have been no great changes; but small 
ones enough to make it probable that there will be little left of this 
regime before another century will have passed. The spirit of the 
French Revolution did not directly affect the Jews ; but the French 
invasion of Russia brought a ray of “the sun that had risen in the 
West” to theireyes. Afterwards the Emperor Nicholas attempted 
to break up the solidarity of the Jews. His means were as inef- 
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fective as they were cruel. But he did succeed in helping some 
among them who were already beginning to be aware of a Euro- 
pean world — such he helped to become acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of modern culture. 

The few that began to awake to a modern life instituted what, 
for want of a better name, may be called a revolt against Rabbin- 
ism. That was the form which the awakening took among the 
Russian Jews. It is interesting to compare this with the awaken- 
ing in Russia itself. A renaissance in the sense of a passion for 
the recovery of the past there never was in Russia. To what in 
his past should the Russian awake? To the glorious days when 
every man might wear his beard, and sleeves,of any length he 
pleased? Hardly desirable was such an awakening. Nor was 
there enough in the epic of Jgor and its fellows to make an at- 
tractive past. The Russian had nothing behind him. He opened 
his eyes, and the French Revolution, Romanticism, Byron, Hegel, 
were before him. 

With the Jew it was different. He woke from what had been 
a stupor. ‘The first realization of the misery that was about him 
made him fall in for a moment with the Weltschmerz — the fancied 
realization of the woe of existence — so rife at the time. Says one 
nameless writer in a preface to a long satirical poem : — 

‘No parabolic phrases, 

No song have I written ; 

But from sleep have I arisen, 

And by my dreams am I possessed. 

For in spirit am I broken 

And with sorrow sore oppressed. 

Then I sighed it to this leaflet 

And relief did then release me.” 
Many leaflets were not covered by Jewish writers with their sighs, 
It was their good fortune that they awoke when the Romantic 
movement had already reached its height. Although that move- 
ment scarcely could have affected them directly, we cannot doubt 
that somehow it did influence them; for it is hard not to take 
literally the phrase, “it is in the air,” when said of an idea. 
Rabbinism itself, moreover, was nothing but Romanticism gone 
mad. And in their revolt against Rabbinism the revolutionists 
had only to cast off its absurd scholasticism to find themselves in 
the very courts of Romanticism. 

We often speak of the influence of our version of the Bible on 
our literature. Let us try to imagine how much greater must be 
the influence of the Old Testament, in the original, upon a Jew- 
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ish literature. The Pentateuch is read through in the synagogue 
once every year. Esther, Ruth, and Lamentations are read on 
annual feasts and fasts. The Song of Songs is read every Friday 
as a preparation for the Sabbath. Portions of the Prophets are 
read on every Sabbath. The Old Testament, moreover, is the 
reading-book of the child at school, and remains his text-book 
until he begins the study of the Talmud. Thus almost every 
picture, fancy, and exhortation that the Old Testament can yield 
is stamped upon the mind of the Jewish child, and is continually 
renewed during his life. Are not the pastoral pictures in the 
Pentateuch and Ruth, and the heroic tales in Judges, and the now 
brilliant, now dark and pathetic pictures throughout the historic 
and poetic books of the Old Testament, able to conjure up in the 
imagination of the Jew — not a sluggish imagination — pictures of 
Palestine and Jerusalem, and a long past truly beautiful and grand? 
Then, too, their beautiful ritual, read aloud by the whole congre- 
gation, at morning, sundown, and evening; the special liturgies 
for Sabbaths, feasts, and fasts; the poems of Halevi, al Charisi, 
ibn Gabirol, and ibn Ezra, long ago incorporated in the services, — 
are all so many odes to the spirit of the nation as symbolized in 
Jehovah, so many battle-hymns, so many songs of encouragement 
and hope for the restoration of the glory of David. 

The Jewish writer was not obliged to begin his Romanticism 
with a “Castle of Otranto.” He had his ready at hand. And 
what surer means could the awakened writer use to awake his fel- 
lows than this very Romanticism? No writer could feel more 
sure of his audience than he. All he needed was to make use of 
the sympathies which were assured in each of his readers. I can 
think of no race at any time that possessed to such a degree quick- 
ening tradition, one requisite of great literary achievement, as did 
the four million Jews of Central Europe towards the middle of 
this century. One more requisite they had, common faith; al- 
though the movement against Rabbinism was making a great 
breach in that community of faith. Had they had one other requi- 
site, what might they not have done, — that without which all else 
is useless, — the liberty of the individual: that they had not then 
and have not yet. 

On common faith and common traditions the Jewish writer 
could build confidently. What more did he need to wake his fel- 
lows from their torpor.than to construct for them out of the frag- 
ments that each possessed a picture of their glorious and stirring 
past that should disgust them with their stupid present? That 
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alone was necessary as Abraham Mapu must have known quite 
well. 

I mention Abraham Mapu because he stands a giant among his 
many fellows. Instead of troubling my readers with a catalogue 
of Jewish books, I shall trace the development of Jewish fiction 
simply through Mapu to Smolenskin, the two writers who spe- 
cially deserve attention in a study of the evolution of that branch 
of literature. Other writers there are in scores; some of them 
are names great in their way, as, the Levensohns, father and son, 
Schulmann, Oerter, Gordore, Mandelstamm, and_Slominski. But 
these are all included in the two I first mentioned. 

I have already said that the Jewish writer only needed to break 
away from Rabbinism to find himself in the current of Romanti- 
cism. To have a style ready at hand he only needed to restore 
the corrupted and diluted Hebrew of Rabbinical literature to 
something like its pristine strength. That he should use Hebrew 
was quite natural. I have already spoken of the effect of the Old 
Testament and the liturgies upon the imagination of the Jew. 
They affected his language also. He knew the liturgy by heart, 
and if at all learned, as he generally was, he knew also a great 
part of the Old Testament in the same way. Hebrew was almost 
his every-day language. He used a German jargon at home, I 
have already said ; but even this was Hebrew to a great extent in 
vocabulary, and was packed with Hebrew phrases and sentences. 
In writing the Jew used nothing but Hebrew, in which a good 
style was a great rarity of course. But when the Jew wrote at 
all, he wrote in Hebrew, and when a distinct literary movement 
began, a writer had only to purify his style by strict attention to 
his Biblical and liturgical models to write creditably. 


ITI. 


Jewish literature, existing already as a weapon against Rabbin- 
ism, was waiting for the writer who should impress his genius 
upon it, and fix its style. It did not wait long. Abraham Mapu 
gave to the literature that for which it was waiting in his ‘“ Love 
Tale of Zion.” This work is in the highest degree romantic, 
written in a Hebrew of utmost purity. Its value was recog- 
nized immediately. The revolutionary party saw in it a weapon 
for its warfare against Rabbinism, and the latter in turn recog- 
nized it as a dreaded foe. Between the two parties existed a 
third, consisting of good orthodox people who looked upon the 
book as impious because it used the sacred language for such a 
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worldly purpose as love. But the book did its work. The young 
generation read it, and grew disgusted with the bench-life of its 
fathers. Its blood was stirred, its soul rose to overflowing, at the 
presentation of the picture of past life and glory. 

We have lost the taste for the romantic novel of the pastoral 
kind. It would be an infliction to my readers if I retold even 
briefly the story we are considering. Like “ Paul and Virginia,” 
the “ Love Tale of Zion” should be read before fifteen, to be en- 
joyed. Were the reader even pleased with it, he would find it 
hard to account for its influence unless he should take into con- 
sideration how slight the intrinsic value of an epoch-making book 
may be. Still, as the “ Love Tale of Zion” was such a book, I 
beg the reader to bear with me while I translate a characteristic 
page or two: — 

“The place of their work was a lovely hillock lying by the 
edge of the sea. Graceful vines garlanded its top as with a crown 
of precious stones. The sea, of which there was a fine view as it 
stretched onward, lent its charm and beauty to the spot. But 
Amnon as he looked at the sea, wandered away in thought, to the 
holy city of the Lord, and to those whom his soul loved. Then 
he groaned out of the bitterness of his heart; for he was like a 
shoot of the olive which had been uprooted from its fertile home, 
and planted in arid soil, where its leaf withers, and its glory 
changes to blackness. 

“ The time of gathering was creeping nigh, and the Judean cap- 
tives came to dress the vines, and then to gather the grapes. Am- 
non also was doing his work in a corner of the vineyard, when the 
overseer came up to him, and said: ‘ Hath not the springtide 
renewed the face of the earth? Renew thou also thy heart now 
broken within thee; for thou art young in days. Then wherefore 
art thou cast down? Doth not the manly youth grow young 
again as the eagle, after his trouble is past? The yoke of years 
alone prevents the growth of strength at the return of spring. 
Arise, dear youth, and arouse thyself. Thou hast found grace in 
the eyes of the master of this vineyard ; and I love thee with a love 
twofold : for the beauty of thy countenance, and the place of thy 
birth; for they tell me thou art a child of Zion, and it is there 
that my heart liveth.’ Then Amnon answered him: ‘ Surely, my 
days are few as yet, but men of hoary age have not known such 
grief and sorrow as mine; for I have been torn away from the 
beloved of my life, and from my cherishing mother, and beautiful 


sister. Ah, lone-wandering bird that I am! There is none to 
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soothe my heart, none to wipe away my tears. I will tell my 
woes to the winds, and speak of my anguish to the waves of the 
sea, that moaneth with me, a lament like the moaning of my heart. 
What consolation can the sweetness of the spring give me? Woe 
is me! A cooling breeze upspringeth not in the midst of a sultry 
day, and for him whose life is embittered the sun shineth not. 
Nature is adorning herself in the splendor of her beauty. But 
why should I rejoice in the bloom of the valleys while my bloom 
like dust is dispersing? Would that 1 had the wings of a dove, 
and I should fly to the mountains of Zion! I would take the 
beloved of my soul, and bear her to the uttermost sea, to a place 
where there is neither backbiter nor slanderer. I should speak, 
and she would hear me. She would see my tears, and believe me. 
And if the walls of Jerusalem be torn to their foundations, and the 
darling of my life be moaning in their midst, I would go to the 
ruins of Zion, to her devastated palaces, to the remains of her 
holy temple, and weep upon the downfall of my land, upon the 
slaughter of her children, upon my dearly beloved. I should 
weep, I should wander lamenting until my languishing soul pour 
itself forth from within me.’ 

“‘Then said the overseer to him: ‘ My pity greatly is moved for 
thy crushed spirit. But if thou knewest what my heart concealeth, 
thou wouldst be silent now. I knew love, and its pleasures; and 
was deemed blessed among my people. But, ah, woe is me, for at 
last was I cast down! Lo, these nineteen years! They have 
‘passed, years in which I have seen ills only. I am waxing old, I 
‘am sinking down upon a strange land. Here the Lord hath 
crushed me in the land of my misery. In Zion, also, his hand hath 
been heavy upon my house; for a fire burnt it with my two chil- 
dren, By this fall am 1 broken; and I grow numb with amaze- 
ment, when I think of my wife that was most dear to me, and yet 
betrayed.me. All that the exiles from Judea have been telling 
me for these past ten years. And from that time on, I have given 
amyself no rest. But why should I hide my name from thee? 
Knowest thou not — can it be thou hast not heard — the name of 
Joram, the prince? Behold him now standing in his misery and 
loneliness, before thine eyes.’ 

‘ Amnon cast his eyes upon him, and trembled, and turned from 
the place where he stood. His face grew colorless, and his 
strength left him. His bowels muttered at the sight of the man 
who had hastened headlong from the mountain heights of glory 
to the nethermost gulfs of misery. His heart trembled before the 
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father of Ezrikam, his oppressor. Then said Joram to him: 
‘ Why art thou troubled thus, and why art thou seized by wonder ? 
Is not man born naked? and the Lord uplifteth and lowereth 
him.’ But Amnon groaned and said: ‘ Art thou that Joram, then, 
whose name is known in the gates?’ 

“They were speaking yet, and weeping, when the master of the 
vineyard came nigh, and spake unto Joram in the Ionian tongue, 
saying: ‘Is it for this I have made thee overseer of the sons of 
Judah, to stir up their hearts, and weaken their hands for labor ? 
Thou shalt answer for these men; and from thy hands will I seek 
their labor.’ Thereupon Joram went to his work, and Amnon also 
turned to his.” 

As the reader suspects from the extract I have given, the “ Love 
Tale of Zion ” is a story of love in Jerusalem at a time when Jewish 
imagination fancies it most lovely, during the reign of Hezekiah. 
We who expect a writer literally to restore the past to us find an 
amusing lack of criticism in the writings of Mapu. To him the 
Judea of Hezekiah’s day is simply what he would have the Judea 
of to-day. Mapu shows no trace of constructive criticism, not a 
particle of knowledge of historic perspective. The Jerusalem of 
his book is a picture of his fancy, inspired by the Bible, to be sure, 
but still a mere fancy; although to him and his readers it seemed 
the surest reality. 

Of the characters in the story there is little to say. Amnon is 
the hero and lover of romance, with little characteristically Jewish 
in him. In the heroine, there is a decided touch of the Jewess. 
The figures are strongly drawn; but of individuality they have 
little. 

But the book possesses a rare virtue. The impression of the 
whole is that of joy in living, and blitheness of spirit. It was just 
these qualities that the Jews, who had forsaken the world and all 
joy, needed. And it was a fortunate thing for them that the 
sources of their inspiration, the Old Testament, and their liturgies, 
are so full of sacred joy, and blitheness. They did not fall a prey 
to the Gothic gloom of the Romantic medizvalists of Germany, nor 
to the more lovable blue-flower-cherishing consumptiveness of 
Novalis. They felt as if they had arisen from the tomb; and in 
the “ Love Tale of Zion ” they had a picture of just that life for 
which they were craving. 

The tale did its work in rousing many of the younger genera- 
tion; and Mapu followed it soon by a work much more pretentious, 
though by no means so beautiful, the “ Fall of Samaria.” This 
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is a vivid picture of the time immediately preceding the fall of 
Samaria. It enters very thoroughly into the spirit of continuous 
strife between Judah and Israel. The sympathies of the writer 
are with the Judeans, of course, and all his villains are Ephraimites. 
As a romance it is successful; for it is interesting, and draws our 
sympathies. It is prolix, however; and often the writer seems to 
have a greater desire to give a complete picture than to tell a 
story. ‘The characters are more firmly drawn than are those of 
the first romance. Some of them, those of Shomir and Keturah 
especially, are distinct types. The hero and heroine are shadows, 
as they are in so large a number of all romances. To the student 
the “ Fall of Samaria” is interesting because it shows signs of 
conscious observation of life. In the “ Love Tale of Zion,” the 
author drew entirely upon his imagination. In his following 
romance he did more. Some of the characters in this book are 
drawn from Jewish life of the present. We may therefore con- 
sider the “ Fail of Samaria” a stepping-stone between the pure 
romance that preceded it and the comparatively realistic work that 
was to follow it. 

In the two works I have mentioned, Mapu did all that Roman- 
ticism could do for his purpose. As we read these books it is 
hard to realize that they were written as tracts for the times. But 
to spread certain ideas was, as it still is, the chief motive that 
urges the Jew to write. The Jewish critic of to-day would not 
tolerate the doctrine that the function of literature is to amuse. 
It must amuse of course; but its object is to instruct. To the 
Jews, literature has not yet become a luxury. It is still looked 
upon as the censor and teacher of the people. It makes no other 
pretensions. Hence there are few attempts at fine writing ; hence 
Jewish literature, like the Russian, which has had so like a de- 
velopment, is almost wholly a literature of romance. 

Mapu had, as I have said, made all the use he could of the Ro- 
mantic method. He had wakened the people to their misery and 
folly. Now it became necessary to show them in what that folly 
and misery consisted. It was for this purpose that he wrote his 
long romance, the “ Painted Birds.” Though a romance of adven- 
ture, it is realistic in its method. The characters are drawn accu- 
rately from life. They have no individuality, to be sure ; they are 
types. But what does a propagandist care for individuality! He 
does not portray for the sake of portraying. He paints broad 
types so as to bring vividly to the minds of his readers their 
own follies and vices. The types are the poor, foolish, innocent 
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student of the Talmud, who has spent fifty years in study; the 
jesuitical villain, painted virtue without, corruption within ; the 
exemplary young woman upon whom this much married villain 
has his eye; her duped father; her aspiring young lover of the 
new generation. 

As a picture of Jewish life, the “ Painted Birds” is complete. 
It is, moreover, full of the keenest satire, full of humor, often 
broad and droll, but at times as delicate and incisive as Heine’s is. 

With this book, Mapu’s career ended. What he would have 
done had he not died early we cannot state. I believe, however, 
that he would have advanced to more positive realism as some of 
his successors did. 

Among them Perez Smolenskin is the greatest. His first ro- 
mance, “ Astray in the Paths of Life,” is a development of the 
tendencies of Jewish literature as exhibited in Mapu’s last work. 
Like that, it is a romance of adventure; but the hero has a touch 
of individuality. He is a student of the Talmud, who has broken 
away from the school and gone into the world. The romance is 
one, therefore, of which the new generation itself is the hero. It 
is, at its beginning, a picture of student life in the curious Jewish 
universities. The descriptions of these schools and of Jewish cus- 
toms are humorous in a way that a book would be if written by a 
man who seriously proceeded to ridicule himself. In this story, 
moreover, the hero comes in contact with the Gentile world, and 
finding that it cannot understand him, ends by hating it. This 
book, therefore, besides being a tract against Rabbinism, is also a 
ery of defiance to the Gentile world, is the beginning of a dis- 
tinctly national propaganda. The destruction of Rabbinism, the 
preservation of Jewish nationality, were the aims of Smolenskin 
and of the generation of which he was the spokesman. 

In Smolenskin’s other works his method became more and more 
realistic, so as to display the many views and corruptions existing 
among his people. For utter villainy and fraud no pictures sur- 
pass those given in Smolenskin. We must remember that he does 
not paint such pictures to make an interesting tale. He paints 
them because they are characteristic of Jewish life. No one seems 
to have known Jews better than he did. No one seems to have 
known their faults so well. Nevertheless, he loves them, and hates 
the Gentiles, towards whom his books breathe a spirit of hatred. 

Of Smolenskin’s later romances, the “ Ass’s Burial” is a keen 
and bitter satire of the Sacred Brotherhood, a burial association 
that has exercised a most tyrannical rule throughout the Jewish 
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communities in Russia. This book is realistic to a degree which 
no other written in Hebrew is. Realistic as the Russian or French 
romances it is not; because it is written in a language that does 
not lend itself to extreme realism. At the best, Hebrew is not a 
language of to-day. An idea must cramp itself into a certain 
form, not quite its real one, before it can find expression in a 
language merely literary. Before the Jewish romance could be- 
come perfectly realistic, it had to cast off Hebrew and to make use 
of the every-day language of the so-called Jewish-German. 

That language, printed either in the Hebrew, or in the Rabbini- 
cal character as it now is, had been in use for a long time past in 
writing prayers, sacred legends, and comments, before it began to 
be used for romance. It was this language that Goethe in his 
youth took such interest in that in order to acquire it he learned 
Hebrew. After his day, we find in this dialect seeds of a lyric, 
even of a drama, that have resulted in little. It was and is 
spoken in its most pleasing form in Lithuania, especially in and 
about Wilna. It is this form of the dialect that Jewish romance 
adopted, and has been establishing as the sole literary language. 

The first attempt at romance in Jewish-German date no further 
back than fifteen years. Like all that had been written hitherto 
in this language, these first romances were written for women. In 
such disesteem was the dialect that men of any learning would 
read nothing in it; and men of talent would not use it for literary 
purposes. But in very few years some grew bold enough to use 
it in such excellent romances that they began to draw the atten- 
tion of all readers, and then writers ceased to address their liebe 
Leserinnen and turned to their less exclusive liebe Leser. Ten 
years ago there was hardly a single romance in Jewish-German. 
Hundreds have appeared since. From the very start they were 
realistic, although at first they did not venture much beyond the 
forms of Mapu and Smolenskin. 

Among the first of these romances was one called “ der Schwarzer 
Jungermantschik” —the Dark Young Man. It was a stirring 
story. A dull one, let me say, the Jewish reader would not toler- 
ate. The story pleased me for its faithful portrayal of Jewish 
life. It makes no attempt at pointed satire or humor. Of the 
latter the book nevertheless contains a good deal—of that grim 
kind which situations prepared carefully may contain. The con- 
nection of this novel with the writings of Smolenskin is shown in 
the hero, who is an emancipated Talmudic student. In this tale, 
however, the hero is no adventurer. He would have been content 
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to settle down to home life were it not for the dark young man 
who brings him to ruin. The character ot this dark young man 
is a masterly study. He is not the conventional villain of Hebrew 
romance. He is not, above all things, an old hypocrite. He is 
one of the younger generation. He has heard of, and to some ex- 
tent understood, modern life, but has remained far enough within 
the fold to be acceptable to the orthodox, while he is working out 
his plots, carefully calculated, and successful, but not startling. 

The amvunt of good such a book coud do it is hard for us to 
understand. In every village there might be such a person as the 
dark young man. The readers of the romance had their attention 
drawn to him, and became aware of the meaning of his actions. 
That was enough. 

This romance was a mere beginning. Its author was not pro- 
ductive ; but writers arose in numbers, ‘vith a style more and more 
realistic. By realism in Jewish literatue we must not understand 
physiological or psychological realism. Such it may never have. 
But it has the realism that is truth to the details of life. Take up 
almost anywhere a Jewish romance, and it is so thoroughly Jewish 
that to one not minutely acquainted with Jewish life it is not very 
intelligible. That makes it very hard to bring Jewish romance 
before the world, ignorant as it is of Jewish life. The humor 
and sarcasm in which the romances abound would be lost. We 
need only try to recollect how much there is that is unintelligible 
to most of us in Heine’s “ Jehudah Halevi,” in his “ Disputation,” 
in his “ Apollo-God,” to understand how unintelligible the Jewish 
romance would be. 

Shaikevitsch was the first of Jewish-German writers to write 
under his own name. The personality of the author does not 
mean much as yet in Jewish romance. Many of them appear 
anonymously. Shaikevitsch deserves mention, therefore, and in 
his “ Felon,” in the “ Pious Assassin,” in the “ Faultless Jew,” and 
in “Two Cats in a Bag,” he made constant advances towards 
realism. Great literary merit he has not, but he is a useful 
writer. 

One of somewhat pessimistic vein, who published his first work 
about seven years ago, has much greater merit. I mean Lohn- 
stein, of Minsk. His “ Deserted Wife ” marked him as eminent. 
This was followed by the “ Gloomy World,” in which he speaks of 
Jewish life with a plainness that another people would not endure. 
It seems almost incredible, the amount of chastisement that a 
Jewish public will bear from one of its own writers. 
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Rabbinowitsch, of Odessa, gives us pictures of the same gloomy 
world. His “Judel,” in verse, his “ Mare,” are both satirical 
allegories. But in his “ Assessment,” and in his “ World-Calen- 
dar,” he has given us realistic romances. 

The height of realism was not reached until three years ago, 
when Shatzke’s “ Passover Eve” was published. It has as little 
plot as is compatible with interest, and is a perfect description of 
the most important Jewish feast. Its humor is exceptionally 
good. 

Towards the beginning of this article I spoke of the Kahal and 
its oppressions. The government of most of these Kahals was 
full of corruptions. Brafmann, in a work on the Kahal, in Rus- 
sian, long ago attempted to denounce these corruptions. But his 
work was not written for Jews. Three years ago Benedict Buch- 
binder published a romance entitled the “Sins of the Kahal,” 
which is nothing but a narrative of real events. The community 
and the characters described are well known to most readers, 

The two latest writers are of the youngest generation, and their 
efforts are more definite than those of their predecessors. Spector 
in his “ Jewish Muzhik,” and Lienetski in his “ Jewish Student,” 
advocate respectively agriculture and modern life in all its detail. 
Having one of Spector’s novels, “ Rabbi Treitel,” at hand, I ven- 
ture to translate a page, taken almost at random: — 

“Three years ago— it is terrible to think of. Friday night, 
the peasant, the bath-keeper, was smoking his long-stemmed clay 
pipe under the rafters of the bath-house; and doing so, he fell 
asleep. Late at night, when all the Jews of Zolidnivki are fast 
asleep, so as to honor the Sabbath, the bath-house caught fire 
and began to burn. In the quiet of the night the fire had spread 
more and more. The dark sky of Zolidnivki grew bright in 
several places. Broad stripes and round spots of red could be seen 
all over it. The people of Zolidnivki were all sleeping sound, so 
as to honor the Sabbath. Nothing could be heard but the crowing 
of cocks and the barking of dogs. 

“ Faibish Fanwewate, the synagogue attendant, who was also 
attendant of the bath-house, used to wake earlier than other peo- 
ple; because it was his duty to wake, and rouse, and call the 
people to prayers, before daybreak — to call them to the synagogue 
to chant psalms. 

* No sooner did Faibish leave his house, which was on Teachers’ 
Lane, than he began to cry through his nose: ‘ Fire! fire!’ Now 
all the people of Zolidnivki, even the smallest children, knew 
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Faibish’s voice. And what can Faibish be crying at three hours 
before daybreak, but his usual ‘Get up, get up, poor Jews, 
for the service of the Creator,’ and other such phrases that he 
chanted with so whining a tone, that it used to make us shiver 
as we heard him in our beds. And now that Faibish began to 
ery, ‘ Fire! fire!’ everybody thought he was calling to synagogue. 
So everybody that got up slowly poured water over his finger-nails, 
recited all his litanies, and slowly proceeded to leave his house. 

“ The first after Faibish to appear in the street was Treitel the 
teamster, who lived next door to Faibish, and first heard his ery. 
Treitel did not know his litanies by heart. Light a candle he 
could not because it was the Sabbath. For that reason he was 
ready sooner than other people, who waited to recite the litanies ; 
and he walked out into the street, so as to arrive at the synagogue 
before the congregation began to chant the psalms, so as to run 
through his litanies by the light of the memorial candles.” 

The town is roused at last; and our author goes on to say: — 

“The half-dressed women had grown so frightened that they 
began to hide, some under the rafters, some in cellars, and some 
under tables even. The men and the white commandery ran to 
put out the fire. And now almost all the town is standing around 
the bath-house. All are shouting and giving orders. Berl Flas- 
ter has scrambled up on a broken ladder, stands higher, and 
shouts louder than anybody else. 

* You must forgive it, kind reader, that I do not introduce you 
to Berl Flaster. You will make his acquaintance later, perhaps ; 
but this is not a proper occasion now during the fire. Further- 
more, it would not become Berl’s present dignity to make your 
acquaintance. He has now assumed the generalship, and is com- 
manding the whole fire. Only see how he has thrown everything 
away from him, and stands in scull-cap, bare shirt, white drawers, 
and slippers. His long, tangled ear-locks are flying in the direc- 
tion in which the wind is carrying the flames. In his whole life 
Berl has never spoken Russian. He simply could not do it. Be- 
sides, how dared so pious a Jew talk Russian! But whenever there 
was a fire at Zolidnivki, Berl used to appoint himself general, and 
talk nothing but Russian. Only when he was swearing at some- 
body who did not hand up the buckets fast enough, then he used to 
swear in Russian mixed with Jewish.” 


I have tried to trace the development of Jewish fiction during 
the past few decades; and if I have interested my readers, they 
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are asking what will become of it. Bearing in mind that Jewish 
literature has never been anything but the weapon of a propa- 
ganda, it is not likely that it long will outlast that propaganda. 
Jewish literature is opening the eyes of the Jews to modern cul- 
ture ; and when once their eyes are opened, it is not at all likely 
that they will remain satisfied with the Jewish-German as a literary 
medium. They doubtless will adopt Russian, and express them- 
selves in that language only. Then their writings will become 
part and parcel of Russian literature. They will add a wealth of 
novelty, and to some extent modify the flavor of that wonderful 
literature. 


Bernhard Berenson. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE Tenth Amendment to the Constitution provides that, “ The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” 

The power to legislate on marriage and divorce is not among 
those thus delegated or prohibited: hence the people of each State 
have made such laws in regard to the marriage relation as have 
seemed good to them, with little regard to the laws of the other 
States on the same subject. The result is that there is widespread 
variation in the statutes of the several States and Territories as to 
the age at which persons may marry, within what degrees of re- 
lationship marriage is lawful, and even as to the effect of a mar- 
riage lawful in one State but not in another. How numerous and 
far-reaching such variations are can be learned only by a compari- 
son of the statutes of each of the forty-seven 1 States and Terri- 
tories; but the following summary will show the limits between 
which the variations range, and also some of the peculiarities in 
the statutes of a few States.” : 

I. (a) As to the “age of consent,” that is, the age at which per- 
sons are deemed capable of giving a binding consent to their mar- 


1 For convenience, the District of Columbia is counted in this paper as one 
of the Territories. 

2 For most of the following statements the writer is indebted to that excel- 
lent work American Statute Law, by F. J. Stimson, of the Boston Bar. - 
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riage. If one, or both, of the parties is below that age, their 
marriage is voidable at the option of either on reaching the age of 
consent, and in some States is void, unless affirmed, provided the 
parties do not live together as man and wife after attaining this 
age. 

In a number of States the age of consent fixed by the common 
law — fourteen years for boys and twelve for girls —is retained 
by statute, as in New Hampshire, Virginia, and Kentucky ; while 
in Washington and Montana Territories the age for men is twenty- 
one and for women eighteen; but the rule in most States is be- 
tween these extremes. The marriage of a minor, even if he has 
reached the age of consent, requires the assent of his parent or 
guardian. The person celebrating the marriage of a minor with- 
out such assent is guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine in 
nearly all the States; but the marriage itself is binding, if the 
parties have both reached the age of consent. 

(6) As to a license and witnesses. A license, or else the pub- 
lishing of bans, is required in thirty-five of the forty-seven States 
and Territories ; but not in the other twelve. Among the latter, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin are the most 
populous. 

The number of witnesses required varies from one in New York 
to twelve in Pennsylvania, two being the usual number. Two are 
all that a recent statute in Pennsylvania requires, though the 
former statute has not been expressly repealed. A marriage cele- 
brated without either of these formal requirements, however, would 
probably be held lawful in any State, but the person celebrating a 
marriage for which a license has not been obtained, or one without 
witnesses, is subject to a fine. 

(c) As to what persons may celebrate matrimony and as to the 
place. 

In all the States and Territories a regularly ordained (or licensed) 
minister of any denomination may perform the ceremony. The 
statutes of many States expressly provide that a marriage cele- 
brated according to the rites of the Quakers and other peculiar 
societies is legal. No doubt it would be so held in all parts of the 
country, if the marriage had been otherwise lawful. The persons 
allowed to celebrate civil marriages range from a justice of the 
peace only, as in Massachusetts and Ohio, to any judge of any 
court in several States, and to “any civil magistrate” in New 
Mexico. In Virginia, any person licensed by the county court 
may celebrate matrimony, but across the border in West Virginia 
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no one but a regularly authorized minister of the gospel is allowed 
to perform the ceremony. Crossing the border on the other side 
into Pennsylvania the bride and groom, after obtaining a certificate, 
may join themselves in matrimony before two witnesses. 

Most of the States make no provision as to the place where a 
marriage shall be celebrated, but the Massachusetts statute re- 
quires that it be in the town where one of the parties, or where 
the person solemnizing it, resides. 

(d) As to the prohibited degrees of kindred and affinity. 

By the statutes of nearly all the States and Territories one is 
expressly forbidden to marry his lineal ancestor or descendant, or 
his brother or sister, whether of the whole or half blood, and un- 
deubtedly these restrictions would be sustained by the common law 
in all parts of the country if the statutes were silent. In eighteen 
States and Territories these prohibitions extend to marriage to 
one’s step-grandparent even; while in nineteen a person is not 
permitted to marry his mother- [or father-] in-law, and in thirteen 
not even his grandparent-in-law. The extreme prohibitions on 
account of affinity, however, seem to be reached in Virginia and 
West Virginia, where a man cannot lawfully marry his widow’s 
step-daughter even, nor a woman her husband’s <fep-son; while in 
the latter State one is not allowed to marry his nephew’s widow 
(his niece-in-law), though he is allowed to marry his brother’s 
widow (his sister-in-law). By the statutes of two States, Alabama 
and Georgia, a man is forbidden to marry his uncle’s widow; while 
in two others, Delaware and Kentucky, one cannot marry his grand- 
niece or grand-nephew. 

On the other hand, in thirty-six of the forty-seven States and 
Territories, one may lawfully marry his first cousin by blood, al- 
though the statutes of many of the same States forbid marriage be- 
tween step-relatives and relatives-in-law, as has been already stated. 
In the other eleven States and Territories, of which Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky are the most populous, marriage between first 
cousins is unlawful. 

(e) As to marriages unlawful in some States, but lawful in the 
one where solemnized. 

By the statutes of six States (Maine, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Georgia, and Mississippi), if residents of the State 
go to another to be married contrary to certain of the laws of their 
own State and immediately return to the latter to live, their mar- 
riage is there held void. In at least twelve States and Territories, 
however, the statutes expressly provide that all marriages are valid 
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which are valid by the laws of the place where celebrated. The 
weight of authority seems to be in favor of this rule in the other 
States also, except as stated above.! 

There are, however, some recognized exceptions to this rule, as 
polygamous and incestuous marriages would not be held valid in 
any of the States; but by the latter kind must be understood only 
such as are clearly and universally held by all Christian nations to 
be incestuous, as marriage between own brother and sister or be- 
tween parent and child. It ison this very point of what marriages 
are incestuous on account of affinity — that is, relationship by law 
only — that the statutes of the several States differ so widely. 

It is probable, also, that a marriage which is unlawful by the 


1 It has been held in a recent New York case (Van Voorhis v. Brintnall, 86 
N. Y. 18) that where a resident of that State went to Connecticut to be mar- 
ried contrary to the New York statute and immediately returned to the latter 
State to reside, his marriage was valid in New York, though it would have been 
void if it had been contracted in the State. Similar decisions have been ren- 
dered in Massachusetts — Commonwealth v. Lane, 113 Mass. 462, though here 
the opinion seems to turn on the fact that the husband only went out of his 
State to avoid its laws, the wife being married in her place of residence —and - 
in Kentucky, Stevenson v. Gray, 17 B. Mon. 193. The Massachusetts statute, 
declaring such migratory marriages void on the return of the residents to their 
own State, overrides in part two cases decided by Chief Justice Parker in 1819 
and 1829, where marriages made in another State to avoid the Massachusetts 
statute were held valid. The Mississippi statute relates only to marriages be- 
tween white and colored persons, and the Supreme Court has held in North 
Carolina (State v. Kennedy, 76 N. C. 251) and in Louisiana (Doupre v. Bou- 
lard, 10 La. Ann. 457) that marriages between white and colored residents of 
the State are void in the State wherever made. One may question, however, 
whether such statutes and decisions would stand against Art. IV. § 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States, which declares that “The Citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the 
several States.” This point has never been decided, so far as I can learn, by 
the United States Supreme Court. It would seem that the validity of his mar- 
riage bond is one of the privileges and immunities which one is entitled to en- 
joy in the several States. This is implied by Macomber, J., in a New York 
case — Kerrison v. Kerrison, 8 Abb. N.C. 444, though the case turned on an- 
other point. If such statutes are constitutional, however, it is clear that one’s 
marriage might be valid in one of the United States, while void or voidable in 
another, so that it would be hard to determine whether a woman, for instance, 
is “maid, wife, or widow.” This question of the validity of foreign marriages 
has been widely discussed in several English cases, for example, Brook v. Brook, 
9H. L. C. 193, where the courts reach the conclusion that the marriage contract 
(not the ceremony) of English subjects must, wherever made, be such as is per- 
mitted by English law, in order to be valid in England when the couple return 
thither. There is a valuable note on this question in Story’s Conflict of Laws, 
8th ed. § 124. 
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laws of the State where celebrated would be held void in every 
other State, unless the invalidity rested on some formal local 
statute, as that of Kentucky, where any marriage not contracted in 
the presence of an authorized person or society is void. 

(f) As to cases where the husband or wife, on the false rumor 
of the other’s death after a long absence, marries again — some- 
times called “ Enoch Arden” cases. 

In two States (Pennsylvania and Tennessee) either party may 
marry again after two years’ absence and the reported death of the 
other ; but if the absent one afterwards returns, the one not twice 
married may choose whether to have his wife or husband restored 
or to have his own marriage dissolved. In Mississippi, the second 
marriage of the person remaining at home is valid after three 
years’ absence. In other States, after five or seven years; but in 
Louisiana a second marriage in such a case is not lawful until after 
ten years’ absence, according to the old law, though a recent act 
seems to reduce the time to five years, yet does not repeal the 
former statute. A number of the States and Territories have not 
seen fit to provide, in their statutes, for “ Enoch Arden” cases ; 
but it would seem that the second marriage in these would not be 
valid unless a divorce had been obtained from the bonds of the 
first on the ground of willful absence. 

There are many other minor variations in the marriage laws of 
the forty-seven divisions of the United States, but from the above 
outline of the more important ones it will be perceived that many 
curious —not to say disgraceful — incidents and relations may 
arise. 

Thus a New Hampshire boy may, with the consent of his parents, 
be married when only fourteen years old,! though his marriage 
would be unlawful in twenty-two of the other States and Terri- 
tories. If he left his wife before he was eighteen and moved to 
Michigan, his marriage would be void because made before he had 
attained the age of consent which there is eighteen -years for boys 
and sixteen for girls.2 Thus he would be a married man in New 
Hampshire, but single in Michigan and capable of contracting an- 
other marriage there.® 


Or if residents of Pennsylvania wish to be married secretly and 


1 N. H. Gen. Laws, ch. 180, § 14. 2 Mich. Stat. § 6224. 

® This supposititious case and some of the following ones are only such as seem 
to be possible according to the wording of the statutes of the several States. 
If such cases came to trial, the courts would probably strain a point to hold the 
first marriage valid. 
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hence to avoid the laws requiring a license and witnesses, they have 
only to slip across the border into New York, where no license and 
but one witness is necessary.!_ Cases of this kind are of frequent 
occurrence. Again, if an Ohio couple object to having their mar- 
riage celebrated by a minister or a justice of the peace, they can 
cross into Pennsylvania, obtain a license, and join themselves in 
matrimony.2 Such variations in the statutes of adjacent States 
may not be very harmful, but they are certainly absurd, and one 
might suppose that the Pennsylvania statute last cited, and the 
one in Virginia allowing any one licensed by the county court to 
celebrate matrimony, might encourage hasty and _ ill-advised 
matches. 

The most unwise and confusing variations, however, occur in the 
statutes prescribing the forbidden degrees of kindred and affinity. 
For instance, a man may marry his step-mother (after his father’s 
death of course) in twenty-five of the States and Territories, but 
not in the other twenty-two. Thus, if a young widow and her 
step-son, residents of Massachusetts, went to New York, were 
married there, and at once returned to Massachusetts to live, their 
marriage would be lawful in New York;* but in Massachusetts, 
the State of their residence, it would be void. Hence the man 
would be married in New York (and, being the husband of his 
step-mother, would be his own father), but in Massachusetts he 
would be single and capable of marrying some one else — his own 
cousin by blood if he chose. 

Or a widow who wishes to marry her former son-in-law cannot 
legally do so, if they chance to live in Rhode Island ° or Georgia,® 
for instance, but can by going into Connecticut’? or Florida.’ 
Again, if first cousins (cousins german), residents of Ohio ® or 
Indiana,” determine to marry each other, they can avoid the stat- 
ute of their own State by taking a train into Pennsylvania" or 
Illinois ® and having the ceremony performed there. 

The statutes governing “ Enoch Arden ” cases give opportunity 
also for some strange consequences. Suppose, for instance, that 
the husband of a woman living in Mississippi disappears and is 
reported dead. After two years she lawfully marries again in 
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1 N. Y. Rev. Stat. Pt.2,ch.8,§ 9. 7 Conn. Gen. Stat. Tit. XIV. ch. 1, § 1. 
2 Penn. Laws, 1885, Act 115, § 1. 8 Fla. Stat. ch. 149. 

8 N. Y. Rev. Stat. Pt. 1, ch. 8,§ 3. ® Ohio Rev. Stat. § 6384. 

4 Mass. Put. Stat. ch. 145, § 10. 10 Ind. Rev. Stat. § 5324. 

5 R. I. Pub. Stat. ch. 163, § 1. 11 Penn. Laws, Mar. § 1. 

6 Ga. Code, § 1700. 12 Tl, Ann. Stat. ch. 89, § 1. 
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Tennessee,! but returns to Mississippi to live, where such a mar- 
riage is not lawful until after three years.? Before she has lived 
a year in the latter State her first husband reappears and claims 
her. Whose wife is she? Her second marriage was lawful where 
celebrated, but is not in Mississippi, where she lives, till after 
three years; so she would seem to be the wife of her first husband 
in Mississippi, but the lawful spouse of her second in Tennessee! 

II. The variations in the divorce statutes of the several States 
and Territories are, if anything, more numerous and unreasonable 
than those in the marriage laws, as may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing summary. 

In twenty States and Territories, two kinds of divorce are 
recognized by the statutes, namely, limited or partial divorce 
(known as “divorce from bed and board,” — a mensa et thoro), 
and absolute divorce (“from the bond of matrimony ” — a vinculo 
matrimonii), while in twenty-six of the remaining States and 
Territories the latter is the only divorce known. The statutes of 
South Carolina recognize no cause of divorce, though in certain 
cases a marriage may be annulled because unlawfully made, and 
hence void from its beginning. Taking the statutes of all the 
States and Territories together, there are thirty-four distinct 
causes of divorce, even when we group in one, as is done in the 
following list, those causes which are the same in kind though 
different in detail in the several States; as, for instance, the num- 
ber of years of desertion required to be proved before a divorce 
can be obtained for that cause. 

Causes of Divorce, or for holding a Marriage void without a 
decree of Divorce, in one or more States and Territories. 

1. That either party had a husband or wife living at the time 
of the marriage from which the divorce is sought — that is, 
bigamy. (In all the States and Territories. ) 

2. That the parties are within the prohibited degrees of kindred 
or affinity. (In all.) 

3. That the marriage was made when either was under the age 
of consent and has not been ratified since both came of age. (In 
all, or nearly all.) 

4, That either was mentally incapable of consenting to the mar- 
riage at the time it was celebrated. (In seventeen.) 

5. That either has become incurably insane since the marriage. 
(Arkansas.) (“ Incurable mania for five years,” Wisconsin ; ten 
years, Washington Territory.) 

1 Tenn. Laws, § 3319. 2 Miss. Laws, Art. 59, § 5. 
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6. That the husband had been notoriously licentious before the 
marriage, unknown to the wife. (West Virginia.) 

7. That the wife was pregnant or unchaste, at the time of the 
marriage, unknown to the husband. (In fifteen.) 

8. Physical unfitness for marriage in either. (In thirty-seven.) 

9. Adultery by either after marriage. (In forty-five.) 

10. The commission of the crime against nature, either before 
or after marriage. (Alabama.) 

11. The concealment by either of any loathsome disease, exist- 
ing at the time of the marriage or the contracting of such after- 
wards. (Kentucky.) 

12. Fraudulent, or forced, contract. (In nine.) 

13. Habitual drunkenness by either. (In nearly all. Time 
ranges from three years to any time “ at discretion of the jury.’’) 

14. Extreme cruelty by either. (In thirty-nine.) 

15. Desertion of either party by the other. (In nearly all. Time 
ranges from one to five years.) 

16. Disappearance of either. (In New Hampshire for three 
years ; Vermont and Connecticut, seven years. ) 

17. Voluntary separation for five years.. (Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky.) 

18. Failure of the husband to support his wife. (In nineteen. 
Time ranges from one to three years.) 

19. Any gross neglect of duty. (Ohio, Kansas.) 

20. Attempting the life of the other by poison or by other 
means showing malice. (Tennessee, Illinois.) 

21. The conviction of either of crime before the marriage, un- 
known to the other. (In four.) 

22. The imprisonment of either, after marriage, in the peniten- 
tiary under sentence thereto. (In thirty-eight.) 

23. Any infamous crime, involving the violation of conjugal 
duty, punishable by imprisonment. (Connecticut. ) 

24. That the husband has become a vagrant in the eye of the 
law. (Missouri, Wyoming Territory.) 

25. The joining of a religious sect, by either, which believes 
marriage unlawful. (New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Kentucky.) 

26. The procuring of a divorce, by either, out of the State, by 
which the one procuring it is released from the obligations of the 
marriage while these remain binding on the other. (In four.) 

27. “ For the habitual indulgence of a violent and ungovernable 
temper.” (Florida.) 


28. “For gross misbehavior and wickedness of either party 
VOL. X. — NO. 60. 40 
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repugnant to, and in violation of the marriage contract.” (Rhode 
Island.) 

29. “ When either party shall offer such indignities to the other 
as to render his or her condition intolerable.” ! (Wyoming Terri- 
tory.) 

30. For any other cause deemed by the court sufficient, if satis- 
fied that the parties cannot live in peace and union together, and 
that their welfare requires a separation. (Washington, Arizona, 
and Utah Territories.) 

The following are causes for limited divorce only, in States 
where both limited and absolute divorces are recognized. 

31. Public defamation of either by the other. (Louisiana.) 

32. Special defamation by the husband against his wife. (West 
Virginia.) 

33. The fleeing from justice by either party when charged with 
an infamous crime, as to which the other produces proofs of guilt. 
(Louisiana. ) 

34. “For such other causes as seem to require such divorce.” 
(Rhode Island, Kentucky, Wisconsin.) 

It will be observed that some of the foregoing causes may be 
split into several each, notably the 28th, 29th, and 30th, which 
disgrace the statutes of Rhode Island, Wyoming and Washington 
Territories, respectively, and seem to allow divorce for almost any 
imaginable cause, if it can be shown that the “welfare of the 
parties requires a separation.” 

Of these thirty-four causes, the largest number admitted in any 
single State or Territory — including in each instance the causes 
which render a marriage void without a decree of divorce — seems 
to be in Kentucky, where there are seventeen lawful causes of di- 
vorce. New Hampshire follows close on Kentucky with sixteen, 
while Wyoming Territory admits fourteen, Rhode Island thirteen, 
Massachusetts twelve, and Connecticut, Ohio, and other States each 
recognize ten causes. The fact that of the thirteen original States 
one, New Hampshire, allows divorce for sixteen causes, while an- 
other, South Carolina, will not grant it for any cause if the mar- 
riage was lawful, shows how divergent our laws on this subject 
have become, under our present method of State statutes on the 
marriage relation. 

As most of the States and Territories hold any decree of divorce 
valid which was valid by the lew of the place where granted, it is 
easy for a dissatisfied husband or wife who cannot obtain a divorce 


1 Quere, whether this provision is repealed by ch. 40, § 5,in Wy. Ter. Laws, 
1882. 
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in his place of residence to move to some State where the divorce 
statutes are laxer, or at least are better suited to his complaint, 
than those of his own State, get service on the other party by 
publication, and so obtain a divorce. It is true that a bond fide 
residence in the State or Territory where the divorce is sought is 
necessary ; but as the required length of such residence varies 
from five years (in Massachusetts) to ninety days only (in Da- 
kota), one may suit himself somewhere. If no other of the 
thirty-four causes of divorce will apply, let the dissatisfied couple 
try voluntary separation for five years in Kentucky or Wisconsin, 
or let one claim desertion for one year in Missouri or California, or 
perhaps one can show “gross misbehavior and wickedness by the 
other party, repugnant to and in violation of the marriage contract,” 
which is sufficient cause in staid Rhode Island. “The habitual 
indulgence of a violent and ungovernable temper” is not an un- 
common failing, and may give the unhappy victim of it a divorce 
in Florida. Under such laws, it is not strange that thoughtless 
marriages and foolish divorces have become so common in the 
United States. Recent statistics show that in Minnesota about 
one couple in twenty-three is divorced every year ; in Ohio, one in 
sixteen; in Rhode Island, one in fourteen; in Indiana, one in 
twelve ; in Maine and Connecticut, one in ten; and in Califor- 
nia, one in seven; while the ratio in the whole country cannot 
be far from one couple in every twenty, though the statistics on 
the subject are imperfect. At least three States, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and Delaware, however, attempt to stem the tide of 
migratory divorce by holding that if residents of the State go 
into another to obtain a divorce for a cause which occurred in 
their own State or on any ground not allowed by its laws, such 
divorce has no force or effect in the State. 

1 Under these statutes, however, it would seem that a man might be both 
married and single at the same time, according to whether he happened to be 
in the State where the divorce was recognized or in the one where it was not 
recognized ; or he might marry again in the former, and thus have one wife 
in one State and another in another. Several cases, however, have been 
decided in Massachusetts in conformity with this statute; for example, Town 
of Hanover v. Turner, 14 Mass. 227; Lyon v. Lyon, 2 Gray, 369. There is 
a similar decision in an old (1805) case in New York (Jackson v. Jackson, 
1 Johns. 424), where, the couple being residents of New York, the wife 
went to Vermont and obtained a divorce for a cause not recognized in New 
York. The Supreme Court of New York refused to enforce the decree of 
divorce as to alimony, but did not state what its effect was in New York. The 
ground of this decision, and of Borden v. Fitch, 15 Johns. 121, was that neither 
party had obtained a genuine residence in the State where the divorce was 
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In regard to the status of the children of a divorced couple, or 
of those unlawfully married, the general rule is that all children 
begotten before the decree of divorce are legitimate ; but there are 
many exceptions to this, especially when the marriage was originally 
void on account of consanguinity, or, in the Southern States, 
because made between a white and a colored person. 

Another source of confusion among the statutes of the several 
States is as to the effect of a decree of divorce on the parties them- 
selves. 

(a) In nearly all the States and Territories either party is 
allowed to marry at any time after a decree of absolute divorce is 
granted ; but 

(6) In fourteen States the party in fault cannot marry again 
until from six months to five years after the decree. In Minne- 
sota and Kansas this restriction is binding upon both parties. 

(c) In New York and Dakota one divorced for adultery cannot 
be married again during the life of the other, except to the one 
from whom divorced. 

(d) In Maine, Maryland, Virginia, and Mississippi such cases 
are left to the discretion of the court granting the decree. 

(e) In Georgia and Alabama, whether either party to any 
divorce may marry again rests with the court. 

(f) In Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Tennessee a person divorced 
for adultery cannot marry the particeps criminis during the life 
of the innocent party, and in Louisiana not at any time. 

(g) The statutes of several States provide that neither party 
to a limited divorce can marry during the life of the other. This 


granted. The established doctrine in this country now seems to be that an 
action for divorce is governed by the law of the actual bond fide domicile of the 
parties at the time, no matter what may have been the place of marriage, of 
former residence, or where the cause of divorce arose. 

In a recent Pennsylvania case (Dorsey v. Dorsey, 7 Watts, 349) Chief Jus- 
tice Gibson implies that Art. IV. § 1 of the U. S. Court would require every 
State to give full faith and credit to a decree of divorce granted in another 
State, provided the court had jurisdiction of both parties. Hence it would 
seem that any statute declaring a divorce void in the State because the resi- 
dents went to another State to obtain it contrary to the laws of their place of 
residence, is unconstitutional, and that a divorce lawfully obtained by persons 
who have become bond fide residents of any State, though only for the time 
required to obtain such divorce, must be held valid in all the other States and 
Territories. 

For an interesting discussion of this intricate subject and a statement of the 
present weight of opinion both here and in Europe, see Story’s Conflict of 
Laws, 8th ed., sections 203 et seq, 
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certainly should be the law wherever limited divorce is recognized, 
for there would be no important distinction between limited and 
absolute divorce if each left the parties free to marry when and 
whom they pleased. 

There are variations also in the statutes of the several States as 
to the time during which a limited divorce is in force, as to recon- 
ciliation, alimony, the custody of the children, the descent of prop- 
erty and other subjects; but it is not necessary to state these 
variations here, as the statutes of the State where the divorce is 
granted necessarily control these supplemental matters. 

Enough has been said to show that were it not for the comity 
which each State and Territory shows in most cases to the statutes 
of all the others, our present system, or rather our forty-seven 
different systems, of law in regard to marriage and divorce would 
produce endless confusion and a shameful mixture of relationships 
in the closest and most sacred of contracts. For this state of 
affairs, the remedy is clearly to have one uniform system of laws 
as to the matrimonial relations in all parts of the United States. 
To produce complete uniformity, however, in the statutes of the 
forty-seven States and Territories is obviously impossible. The 
only other resource is to place the whole subject of marriage and 
divorce under the control of Congress and the United States 
courts. This would require, of course, an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The reasons against such a plan are chiefly those which 
may be urged against any increase of the national at the expense 
of the state powers. These objections may all be summed up in 
one as the fear of centralization, and of the destruction of states’ 
rights. It has been said that to place the power to legislate on 
the marriage relation in Congress would not be in conformity with 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

But what is the nature of the powers delegated exclusively to 
the national authority? They relate to a variety of subjects, as 
coinage, duties, postal affairs, bankruptcy, war, and all foreign 
relations, citizenships, — but it will be noticed that they are alike 
in that the bearing of each subject extends equally to all parts of 
the nation, and requires uniform laws to prevent confusion in the 
daily affairs of life. For this reason these subjects are placed by 
the Constitution not under the control of each of the thirty-eight 
States, but under that of the general government. Is not the 
marriage contract a subject of similar universal bearing and one 
requiring a uniform system of laws in all parts of the country, in 
order to give to its provisions the same effect wherever the parties 
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may be? A moment’s consideration will show why the marriage 
contract, in distinction from all others, should be under national 
laws. Most other contracts are made for one specific purpose ; 
between parties engaged in some particular business ; for a fixed 
period or else are terminable at the option of the parties, and are 
dependent to some extent on the residence of the parties, or on the 
situation of the subjects embraced in the contract. But the mar- 
riage contract is intended to continue in every conceivable condi- 
tion of the parties, provided both are faithful to their promises. 
Its existence is not affected by the occupation of either party, nor 
is it intended to be terminated at any fixed period, nor at the 
option of the parties, though both desire it, but is expected to last 
“till death us do part.” The contract being of a personal nature, 
also, is movable, that is, continues its force however often the 
parties may change their residence and in whatever place they 
may be; nor is its existence dependent on any material thing, 
though it affects all the property of both parties. 

How unreasonable it is, then, and how unwise, that the laws 
governing such a contract should change in every few hundred 
miles ; that the parties travel and change so completely that the 
contract may be void from its beginning, or unlawful in some of 
its particulars according to the statutes on one side of an imaginary 
line, while sound and lawful in all regards on the other side! 
Consider further that this contract is not a rare thing, nor one 
made by any particular class of people only. On the contrary, it 
is'one of the most common of all contracts, and one made by all 
sorts and conditions of men and women ; by the ignorant as well 
as by the educated ; yet most commonly entered into at an age 
when the judgment of the parties to it is to some extent unformed, 
and often when they have little knowledge of the laws which 
govern it. It seems but common sense, then, to say that these 
laws should be simple and uniform in all parts and corners of our 
common country, not so contradictory and various in the several 
States that decisions of the courts are needed to establish the 
bearing of all the forty-seven systems on each other. Moreover, 
the marriage contract closely affects many persons besides the two 
between whom it is made. It brings social and legal connection 
to their nearer relatives ; so that a person residing in Maine may 
become a father, mother, brother, or sister to one in Arizona, whom 
he has never seen, and may be entitled to inherit property from 
this unknown relative. Still closer, of course, is the relation 
between parents and children; yet now the children of a marriage 
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may be legitimate by the statutes of one State, but by those of 
another illegitimate: and not entitled to inherit even from their 
parents. Nor should we forget that the marriage relation is held 
by the majority of people in this country to be a contract ordained 
of God, and one “not by any to be entered into unadvisedly or 
lightly,” but only under the sanction of religion. 

If we stop to consider the evils which are acknowledged to flow 
from the loose and varying divorce statutes of the forty-seven 
States and Territories, the reasons for placing the whole subject of 
marriage and divorce under the sole jurisdiction of the national 
government appear yet stronger. But it is not the purpose of this 
paper to set forth the injuries to individuals, to society at large, 
and to public morals, which our present system of state laws en- 
genders. This simple fact that there are at least thirty-four dif- 
ferent yet lawful causes of divorce in the United States, is to 
thinking minds a forcible argument for condensing our forty-seven 
systems into one national system of divorce laws. The moral 
sense of the nation is aroused against the polygamous marriages 
in Utah ; but may it not be true, as some Mormons have claimed, 
that the marriage tie is held more sacred in the Mormon commu- 
nity than it is in some of our States, where one marriage in every 
ten ends in a divorce? Moreover, how are we to prevent polygamy 
in Utah if it once becomes a State, or in any State, provided the 
majority of its inhabitants desire it, except by an amendment to 
the Constitution which shall remove the power to legislate on the 
matrimonial relation from the individual States? It was long 
maintained that Congress had no power over slavery, even in the 
Territories ; but must we wait for another civil war to give the 
nation power to crush out polygamy and indiscriminate divorce? 
Let us get an amendment to the Constitution by the argument of 
words rather than by that of swords. While Congress is dealing 
with the Mormon question, let it propose to the state legislatures 
some such constitutional amendment as this : — 

§ 1. The power to legislate on marriage and divorce shall be 
vested in Congress only, the laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

§ 2. Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation the provisions of this article. 

It would not be an easy matter, even if such an article were 
made a part of the Constitution, to devise a system of marriage 
and divorce laws which would meet the assent of the senators and 
representatives from all parts of the Union. No doubt the men 
from Connecticut and New Hampshire would be slow to admit that 
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the ten or twelve causes of divorce thought necessary in their 
States could be reduced to the one Scriptural cause, while the men 
from South Carolina would hesitate to allow that any divorce laws 
are needed. Indeed it may be thought a hardship to require the 
French and Creole population of Louisiana to be subjected to 
marriage laws suited to the Puritans of Massachusetts, and that 
neither Creoles nor Puritans should be allowed divorces except 
for causes which would be lawful also for the Norwegians of 
Minnesota and the Spaniards of California. But are not these 
and all the other various elements in our population citizens of the 
same country, whatever may have been their extraction and their 
ancestral customs? It is natural for local communities, as the 
people of any one State, to be jealous of their rights and proud of 
their own institutions. Such feelings are a narrower form of 
patriotism. This jealousy of their own rights and powers was so 
strong in the people of the thirteen colonies that it almost pre- 
vented the adoption of the Constitution. It is manifest in the 
Ninth and Tenth Amendments, which were made a part of that in- 
strument before it was three years old. But as the colonies found 
that the strength and influence of each were increased by yielding 
certain powers to the national government, so a larger patriot- 
ism and a broader view of human relations will show that it would 
be for the welfare of al) the people of the United States to have 
but one system of laws on marriage and divorce, applicable alike 
in Dakota and Florida, in Texas and Vermont. It is an old 
maxim, that it is more important in most matters that the law 
should be certain than that it should be exactly right. If all per- 
sons understood before marriage that a union unlawful in their 
own State would be unlawful throughout the United States and 
that the causes of divorce would be the same in all parts of the 
country, so that they could not dodge into a neighboring State and 
get a divorce on some frivolous pretext, there would be fewer hasty 
marriages, and fewer wrecked lives and half-orphaned children. 

The people of the United States are long-suffering and move 
slowly to any great reform; but let not those who appreciate the 
evils of state marriage and divorce laws and the dangers which 
spring from them, despair of reform. Let us not relax our efforts 
till we root out from the whole country the shame of marriages 
unlawful within a mile of the place where celebrated, and the curse 
of divorce obtained without reasonable cause and void in the old 
home of the foolish couple. 

Walter 8. Collins. 


ScRANTON, Pa. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


From time to time an alarm is raised in respect to the alleged hostility 
of Roman Catholics to American institutions. At present in some 
localities the cry is heard that our public schools are in danger, and active 
measures are being taken to protect them against the dreaded machina- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church. It is thought that parochial 
schools are increasing so fast that soon there will be no children from 
Catholic families in attendance on the public schools. It is said that a 
considerable number of teachers in the common schools are Catholics who 
have been educated in normal schools, and that every year the number is 
larger. It is argued that the Catholic clergy have definite plans either 
to get possession of our system of public education, or to withdraw all the 
children of their church from the common schools, or to do both. 

After some inquiry as to the number of Catholics who prepare them- 
selves to teach, and who obtain situations in city and town schools, we 
are satisfied that they are relatively few, and that the only motive is the 
desire of capable young women to obtain lucrative and congenial em- 
ployment. It is, we believe, very much to the advantage of both parties 
that Catholics and Protestants should teach side by side in the public 
schools. So long as children of both churches are taught together, 
teachers from both churches, if they are equally capable, should share 
the work of instruction. Children from Catholic families are less likely 
to be withdrawn if teachers of their own faith are in the schools than if 
all teachers are Protestants. 

It is with respect to the growth of parochial schools that apprehension 
is most seriously felt. In almost every city large buildings have already 
been erected which are a constant reminder to every passer-by of the 
policy of the Catholic Church concerning the education of its children. 
That church makes no secret of its intention to provide for the education 
of all children under its care. The plenary council held at Baltimore in 
1886 promulgated a decree requiring all Catholic parents to send their 
children to the parochial schools, excusing them only when there are 
special causes satisfactory to the bishop. It is feared by many that as 
soon as sufficient accommodation is provided the next step will be to seek 
exemption from paying taxes in support of the public schools. Thus, it 
is said, the American school system would be seriously weakened, a rival 
system would be established, and a great number of those who will soon 
be citizens would be separated from those relations and influences which 
have long been considered of the highest value to the welfare of society. 

We believe, however, that the occasion of apprehension is not, at pres- 
ent, as serious as many have supposed. There are certain facts which 
show that there is a practical limit to the growth of the parochial system 
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of education. It is one thing to enact a decree and quite another thing 
to enforce it. Where there are not enough school buildings for Catholic 
children, and where there are none at all, the decree cannot go into 
general effect. In several communities and villages there are at present 
scarcely any parochial schools, nor any prospect that they will be estab- 
lished. The money required for adequate accommodations must be 
provided by each locality for itself, and for such a purpose even the 
Catholic clergy find it difficult or impossible to secure the necessary 
amount. Even in cities, and in those cities where Irish Catholics are 
most numerous and prosperous, and where several buildings have been 
erected, the accommodations are by no means adequate. In Boston, 
where the anti-Catholic movement is just now most vigorous, it is esti- 
mated that the parochial schools seat only about ten thousand children. 
The average attendance in the public schools is more than sixty thousand, 
one half of whom, it is supposed, are from Catholic families; that is, not 
more than one third of those children are provided for by parish schools. 
It is doubtful, also, whether the proportion will increase. In the year 
following the Baltimore decree four large buildings were erected in 
Boston, but since that time only one has been completed, and none are 
going up at the present time. Without money school buildings cannot 
be provided. Not even ecclesiastical decrees and zealous priests can 
create schoolhouses by magic. Beyond a certain point of generosity or 
compliance which may be a long way short of the requirement, the dispo- 
sitions of the people are more decisive than the decrees of councils and 
the plans of priests. If years pass and the majority of Catholic children 
remain in the public schools, the authority of the decree will be weakened, 
and the difficulty of raising money for parochial schools will increase. 

Several reasons may be mentioned which lead us to believe that Cath- 
olic children in large numbers will remain in the public schools. 

One reason, as indicated above, is lack of pecuniary ability to build and 
maintain the required number of parochial schools. Irish Catholics in the 
United States do not accumulate an abundance of this world’s goods. Near- 
ly all of them work for day’s wages. After their families are provided for 
and contributions are made for the support of the church, nothing is left. 
Willing or unwilling, they are positively unable to give any more. Those 
Catholics who have a little property are not eager to contribute towards 
an object for the support of which they are already taxed. Human 
nature remains strong enough in an intelligent Irishman to make him 
unwilling to pay twice for the same thing. The pecuniary ability of 
American Catholics is in inverse proportion to the number of their chil- 
dren, and while the conditions remain what they are the church must 
allow the majority of its children to be educated by the state. 

Another and the principal reason which limits the success of parochial 
education is the superiority of public schools. Testimony is almost 
unanimous at this point. Teachers in grammar and high schools say that 
parents are free to express the hope that their children will not be trans- 
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ferred to the parish school, and to express their regret when it is actually 
done. They are well aware where the best education is given. They 
are ambitious for their children, and nothing short of the absolute dictate 
of a priest will lead them to relinquish superior advantages for their 
children. They are not insensible, either, to the indirect advantage of 
acquaintance with the children of Protestants. They have no desire that 
their children should attend schools where they will meet those only who 
are of their own church and nationality. 

Another reason which should not be overlooked is the fact that many 
of the younger men and women in the Catholic Church are graduates of 
public schools, in which they therefore have some degree of pride. By 
preference they would have their children educated in the same schools. 

The facts we have stated give a clear indication concerning the policy 
to be pursued in the interest of public schools. The principal thing is to 
maintain the schools at the highest practicable standard of excellence. If 
the best elementary education is provided, it is almost certain that a 
considerable proportjon, doubtless a majority, of Catholic children will 
attend the common schools. Nothing can be more important than intel- 
ligent direction of primary, grammar, and high schools in respect to text- 
books, teachers, number of school hours, the usefulness of what is studied, 
manual training, and the subordination of method to result. Those who 
so improve instruction in schools that the knowledge of graduates is 
directly available for the practical business of life are doing better service 
for the common-school system than those who inflame prejudice against 
Catholics by sweeping assertions, as that the Vatican is aiming its guns 
at our public schools, and that all Roman Catholics are hostile to Amer- 
ican institutions. It is extremely difficult in any of our cities to raise 
money enough for the education of half the children of Cathoiics in 
parochial schools, and it will be more difficult if the public schools are 
continually improving their methods. 

Occasions of offense to Catholics should be carefully avoided. If text- 
books make misstatements respecting the history or usages of the Romish 
Church they should be replaced by books which are accurate. Care 
should be taken that popular feeling is not made a tool in the interest of 
publishing houses and political parties. Intelligent young Catholics should 
not be alienated from the support of schools by senseless attacks on the 
schemes of the Catholic Church, and by attempts to excite prejudice 
against it. The Irish Catholics are with us to stay, and we should use 
all proper methods to invite their codperation in the support of measures 
which are for the public good. 

It may be that in some localities political ascendancy will be used to 
exempt the supporters of parochial schools from taxation for public 
schools, but we believe there are few cities and no States in which 
this could occur, and that in no place is there much probability of such 
a result. Wherever it is attempted it should be strenuously resisted. It 
may be that members of school committees who are Catholics will se- 
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cure the appointment of teachers of their own religious faith without due 
regard to competency. For that reason, as for any other abuse of power, 
voters should elect others to their places. But we believe that nothing 
can work to the permanent disadvantage of our common schools except 
deterioration in the schools themselves. Methods which are artificial and 
superficial, instruction which has no useful aim, unworthy incentives, and 
incompetent teachers, would promote the rapid growth of private schools 
beth among Catholics and Protestants. 

We do not doubt that the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
earnestly desire to bring all the children under their care into day-schools 
where they will receive religious instruction according to the beliefs of 
that church. But we very much doubt whether the rank and file of the 
church sympathize with this desire of their leaders. The church does not 
control the people in all things, and is not the only interest of their lives. 
They live in modern times, in intelligent and enterprising communities, 
and in a republic. If these influences are allowed to produce their legiti- 
mate effects, public schools will continue to do an important work for chil- 
dren of Catholic parents, Nothing can play more effectually into the hands 
of ecclesiastical leaders than courses which have a tendency to solidify 
the Catholic population. Attempts to array Protestants against Cath- 
olics, to attribute dark designs and underground methods to the clergy, to 
accuse the whole church of hostility to American institutions and ideas, 
are more likely to solidify Catholics in defense of their church than to 
alienate them from it. 

It may be that the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church are no 
great admirers of our democratic methods, and that ecclesiasticism is a 
stronger sentiment with them than patriotism, but so much cannot be said 
of our Catholic citizens in general, who, especially those who come from 
Ireland, have a strong preference for our mode of government, and who 
are predisposed to support all institutions, including public schools, which 
are considered essential to the welfare of the republic. 

Nothing is gained by attributing to the Church of Rome some mysteri- 
ous power which it does not possess. The secrecy and plots which were 
its mighty enginery in the Middle Ages, and which therefore have an 
historical association with it, cannot control the movements of the nine- 
teenth century. American cardinals and bishops must be amused by the 
exaggerated and hysterical apprehensions which exist in the minds of 
many Pretestants, while doubtless they are not unwilling to be credited 
with more power than they actually have. There is no authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church which can keep its members from becoming good 
citizens under the influence of sound institrtions, broad methods of educa- 
tion, and the mutual respect of social classes and of religious denomina- 
tions. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
THE TYRANNY OF METHOD. 


THERE appears in the “ Nineteenth Century” for November a protest 
signed by more than four hundred persons, many of them the most emi- 
nent names in education as well as in politics and society, against exist- 
ing methods of examination in English schools. The significant title 
under which the editor publishes this protest is “ The Sacrifice of Educa- 
tion to Examination.” It is a forcible and indignant arraignment of the 
whole system under which the principal motive for acquiring knowledge 
is the demands of final examinations, and the effect of which is that all 
study is nicely calculated with a view to the questions which are likely to 
be proposed by examiners. The evil is much greater in England than in 
this country, although it exists here to a considerable degree. Examina- 
tions there are conducted by a special Board entirely independent of the 
teachers, and who go from school to school without having personal 
acquaintance with the scholars. The teachers thus are obliged to prepare 
their pupils for the 4ests of an external standard, and are tempted to 
* coach” or “cram ” the scholars so that they will sueceed. And, besides, 
the pay the teacher receives depends in schools of certain grades on the 
number of pupils who pass the examinations, so that teachers and scholars 
have a common interest in doing work with an eye single to the examina- 
tions. The result is that knowledge is acquired for only one purpose and 
to be retained only a short time. 

The evils are of the same kind, though of less degree, in American 
schools in respect both to final examinations and daily recitations. Sue- 
cess under the prescribed tests is a stronger motive than the search after 
knowledge. Educators need to be constantly on their guard against dan- 
gers of this kind. As Sir Frederic Harrison says in the same magazine : 
“ Education is becoming the slave of its own creature and servant. I 
do not deny that examination has its uses ; I do not say that we can do 
without it. I say, that it is a good servant, but a bad master; and, like 
good servants turned bad masters, it is now bullying, spoiling, and humil- 
iating education.” Some of the vigorous language of the protest also 
is not wholly without meaning for the schools of this country, as in the 
following enumeration of evils which flow from the system: “ The tem- 
porary strengthening of the rote-faculties to the neglect of the rational 
faculties, the rapid forgetfulness of knowledge acquired, the cultivation 
of a quick superficiality and power of cleverly skimming a subject, the 
consequent incapacity for undertaking original work, the desire to appear 
to know rather than to know, . . . the belief in artifices and formulated 
answers, the beating out of small quantities of gold leaf to cover great 
expanses, the diffusion of energies over many subjects for the sake of 
marks, and the mental disinclination that supervenes to undertake work 

which is not of a directly remunerative character, after the excitement 
and strain of the race.” 
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It has seemed to us that the real object of prevalent methods in many 
schools is not to help scholars to know, but to find out how much they 
know. 

OPPOSITION TO TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

One of the reasons which has been urged in England in favor of 
technical education, by which is now meant industrial or manual training, 
is that English workmen may compete successfully with foreigners, 
especially of Germany and France, in various kinds of manufacture. It 
has been feared that unless some effective measures are taken, England 
will not hold her own, and so schools of technical education have been 
advocated similar to the Handwerkeschule in Berlin and Munich, upon 
which large sums of money have been expended. Industrial schools 
have been supported hitherto voluntarily ; now it is thought by some that 
the government should make liberal grants for the increase of such 
schools. It is pretty conclusively shown, however, by several writers, 
one in the “Quarterly Review,” Lord Armstrong in the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” and others, that technical education would be no defense 
against foreign competition. Labor is now subdivided so minutely that 
the task of each workman is easily learned, and, moreover, can be learned 
only in the factory. 

But another reason for industrial training is the opinion that education 
in the public schools is not sufficiently practical, and this is the reason 
which is most commonly urged in this country. The interest which has 
been shown during the last few years in technical education is a rather 
painful commentary on the results of instruction in public schools. It is 
seen that boys who have been from three to eight years at school acquire 
very little knowledge which is useful in the practical work of life. Be- 
sides reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic, there seems to be 
little in the other prescribed studies for which there can ever be any use. 
The claim that advanced studies serve for discipline by increasing men- 
tal power and awakening the love of knowledge is met with some sus- 
picion in view of the results. We are not sure that mental power is 
gained ‘by working out arithmetical puzzles and dissecting seutences to 
find verbals, adverbials, verb phrases, noun phrases, and conjunctions 
used as prepositions. 

Industrial training is advocated by some, therefore, merely in order 
that education may in some way be made more useful, but with only a 
vague idea of the practicable methods of such training. Opposition to it 
is taking shape both here and in England by those who think there would 
be the substitution of one kind of useless knowledge for another. So 
little could be done in preparing boys for particular trades that the ad- 
vantage would be very slight, and there is no general preparation for 
handicrafts through knowledge or skill which can be used in them all. It 
is therefore argued that boys who are to work at trades should leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen years of age and go directly into workshops 
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_ and factories, where bright boys will be promoted and dull boys will plod 
on in the treadmill. 

The moral of all this certainly is, whatever opinion may be held about 
technical education, that there should be less book-knowledge and more 
fact-knowledge along the whole course of education. Text-books, which 
are to a great degree abstract and arid, are to many minds a barrier to 
knowledge. The printed page is harder to understand than the facts it 
professes to explain. Instead of facts and principles there are words, 
words, words. We are tempted, but will not take space, to give some 
examples of the opacity of elementary text-books. The kindergarten 
method, which not long ago was ridiculed even for children, is dropped 
altogether too soon. History, the sciences, and literature, in which in- 
terest could be awakened early, are pushed off into the senior year of 
high schools, which nine scholars in ten never reach. Half the rules of 
arithmetic which are unintelligently followed in the school-room have 
never been heard of in the counting-room. 

At present, it would appear that the want which industrial training is 
thought to supply maybe satisfied in part by introducing some features 
of technical education directly into the course of the common schools, 
especially mechanical drawing, and simple laboratory work in physics, 
chemistry, and botany, leaving any further specialization of industrial 
training which may be found practicable to voluntary evening schools. 

Criticisms which are made on common schools in respect to the tyranny 
of method, the worship of systemization, and the acquisition of useless 
knowledge, indicate that, with all that is excellent in our schools, important 
changes are called for, and that, instead of berating the Catholics for 
educating some of their children privately, we should concentrate our 
efforts on improving the methods of education in schools, for the support 
of which taxes are levied on all voters and property holders, lest private 
schools of one kind and another become so numerous as to undermine 
our much extolled system of public schools. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR 1889. 


Wiru the first number of the ensuing year THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
enters upon the eleventh volume. A full Index of the ten volumes 
accompanies the present number. The Editors take pleasure in making 
the following announcement for the year, from which our readers may 
see the variety and interest of the subjects which will be put before 
them. 

Happily the theological controversy of the past years, which has 
legitimately demanded so large a space upon our pages, has now reached 
the stage of calm investigation and candid discussion. The rights for 
which the Review has from the first contended have been substantially 
acknowledged. Those who hold the opinions and the hopes of a progres- 
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sive orthodoxy have now the freedom of the churches, and with a single 
uncertain exception the opportunity of service in all missionary organiza- 
tions of the church. The marked change in the sentiment and opinion 
of the religious public allows and invites a larger attention to subjects of 
more general concern in thought and life, and especially to subjects of 
Applied Christianity. 

The number of earnest and accomplished writers who seek to make the 
REVIEW their medium of communication with the public is constantly in- 
creasing. Nothing in the conduct of the Review has given the Editors 
greater satisfaction than the growing confidence which has been shown in 
its value as an exchange of thought upon subjects of the most serious 
and practical interest. We have every reason to expect that the contents 
of the Review will be more and more enriched through unsolicited con- 
tributions. 

Among the Topics for which special provision has been made are the 
following : — 

A series of Church Papers upon such subjects as, The Problem of the 
Second Service of the Sabbath. 

The Secular Work of the Church. 

The Recovery of the Devotional Element in Worship and Work. 

The Study of the Bible in the Churches. 

These subjects will be treated at length by competent writers, with com- 
ments upon their articles, after the method of the “ Problem of the 
Country Church ” in recent numbers of the Review. 

Professor Arthur Richmond Marsh, of Kansas University, will intro- 
duce a Discussion upon Public Instruction in Religion, to be followed by 
prominent educators. This discussion will have to do with common 
schools and colleges. 

Is the West becoming Secularized ? will be answered in various aspects 
of the question by the Reverend Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. It is expected 
that the first paper will appear in the January number. 

Several Pastors and Biblical scholars will write during the year upon 
The Working Idea of Inspiration. The first article will be a postlumous 
paper from the pen of the late Rev. Charles Terry Collins, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Reverend Francis H. Johnson, whose papers in the Review on 
Evolution awakened so much interest, will contribute several Philosophi- 
cal Papers upon the Grounds of Belief. The special subject will be, 
What is Reality ? a study of our higher beliefs as related to the necessary 
beliefs of practical experience: and an attempt to discover a rational 
basis for the former in the latter. 

Socialism in its present aspects in Germany, England, and America 
will be presented by writers who have special means of information. 

Sociological Notes will be given by Rev. S. W. Dike, LL. D., and by 
Mr. D. Collin Wells. 
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And by the request of ministers and laymen in different parts of the 
country the Elective Courses in Social Economics pursued in Andover 
Theological Seminary will be offered in outline and with authorities. 

It is the aim of the Review to discuss subjects in Literature in their 
immediate relations to morals and religion. Articles may be expected 
from many of the well-known contributors to the REview, including Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.,. Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Miss Vida D. Scudder, Miss Anna L. Dawes. 

Professor Egbert C. Smyth will contribute a course of studies in 
Christian Life, entitled Three Great Types of Faith. 

The Editors take pleasure in announcing that arrangements have been 
made with Mr. Joseph King, Jr., M. A., of London, to act as Our English 
Correspondent. Mr. King is a graduate of Oxford, who is devoting him- 
self to educational and sociological work in London. 

Mr. Mattoon M. Curtis, of Leipsic, will continue his notes on German 
Theological Literature. 

The Departments of Biblical and Historical Criticism, of Archzology, 
under the charge of Professor Taylor, of Missionary Intelligence, con- 
ducted by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, together with Book Reviews, will be main- 
tained as heretofore. 

The Editorial Department will contain each month discussions upon 
topics of current interest in the social and religious world. 

We call attention to the statement of the Publishers on the adver- 
tising pages of the REvIEw. 


THE OVERTURE OF THE COUNCIL REJECTED. 


THE Council, which ordained Mr. Noyes as a Foreign Missionary, 
passed with practical unanimity the following resolution as the result of 
its deliberations : — 


Voted, That. this Council expresses its satisfaction with the examination of 
Mr. Wm. H. Noyes, and that we proceed to ordain him as a foreign mis- 
sionary, and advise this church to endeavor to secure an arrangement by which 
he can work under the same direction as the other missionaries of the Congre- 
gational Churches, and that, in case such an arrangement cannot be made, the 
church assume the responsibility of his direction and support. 

We have entitled this action an overture on the part of the Council to the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board, in the interest of peace. It 
was so understood by every member of the Council. The whole discussion 
through which the final result was reached admits of no other interpreta- 
tion. All were agreed upon the fitness of Mr. Noyes to be a foreign 
missionary. Upon this point there was immediate and hearty unanimity. 
The only question: which arose in the Council was in regard to the 
method by which he should be sent abroad. One member proposed, 


that before he should be ordained, he should be advised to apply once 
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more to the Prudential Committee on the basis of his statement to the 
Council, the plain intimation of the mover of the resolution being, that 
the Committee could not and would not reject him. This resolution 
never came to a direct vote as it was generally felt that Mr. Noyes ought 
to be ordained, and that any advice which the Council might see fit to 
give, should be given to the church, according to the terms of the Letter 
Missive. The vote expressing the satisfaction of the Council with the 
examination of Mr. Noyes, “and that we proceed to ordain him as a 
foreign missionary,” was taken without a dissenting voice. Upon the 
question of advising the church “to endeavor to secure an arrangement 
by which he (Mr. Noyes) can work under the same direction as the other 
missionaries of the Congregational Churches,” there was not the like har- 
mony of opinion. Many, probably the majority, considered this advice 
uncalled for, and in some respects inexpedient. They recalled the ex- 
periences through which Mr. Noyes had already passed, and the discus- 
sions consequent upon his continued rejection, and feared that the renewal 
of effort in his behalf would be misinterpreted or lead to a course of 
examinations, interviews, or correspondence which would leave the matter 
in its former confusion. Others urged with great sincerity and candor 
and hope the expediency of putting his case, supported by the convictions 
of the Council, once more before the Committee. It was argued that 
this course was due to the Board, as advised by those who were its con- 
stituency, though acting in the capacity of a council. The argument, 
urged in so honorable a spirit and with such hope of a favorable result, 
secured the acquiescence of the majority. It was their concession toward 
the unanimity of the result reached, and it was made in entire good 
faith, though with some misgiving. The Council then put forth its result 
as an offer of peace. 

Acting upon the advice of the Council, the church of the Berkeley 
Temple proceeded at once in the endeavor to secure an arrangement by 
which Mr. Noyes might work under the same direction as the other mis- 
sionaries of the Congregational Churches. The letter which was sent to the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board is found elsewhere on our 
pages, as also the letter in reply announcing the action of the Prudential 
Committee. By a vote, as stated in the public prints, of six to four the 
offer of the church was declined, the overture of the Council rejected. 
We put the result in this way because the case was no longer that of the 
application of Mr. Noyes. It was the case of the church acting under 
the advice of the Council. 

The ground upon which the majority of the Prudential Committee 
declined the request of the church, and rejected the overture of the Coun- 
cil, is stated in the following vote which appears near the close of the 
letter of the Committee to the church : — 

Voted, That inasmuch as the Rev. William H. Noyes declines to withdraw 
the statements made by him to the Committee at the time of his previous ap- 
plications for appointment, which favor the hypothesis of a probation after 
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death — this hypothesis being, as he there states, “in harmony with Scrip- 
ture,” and one which “ honors Christ in giving completeness to his work,” and 
which is to him “a necessary corollary” to a belief in the universality of the 
atonement ; and inasmuch as he has now emphatically stated to the Com- 
mittee that he knows of no change in his feelings or his expression of them, 
nor in his position, since he first presented them to the Prudential Committee 
in 1886, except that his faith has become “ more vital’’; therefore, in accord- 
ance with the instructions given to the Committee by the Board at its annual 
meeting in 1886, which were reaffirmed with emphasis in 1887, when this 
particular case was under review, the Committee has no option but to decline 
to appoint the applicant so long as he holds these views. 

It will be seen that this adverse decision nominally rests upon the 
refusal of Mr. Noyes to retract certain former statements made to the 
Secretaries, coupled with the answer made both to the Council and to 
the Committee, that he was not conscious of having changed in his opin- 
ions or feelings since these statements were made. In estimating the 
justice of the decision, we must remember that the refusal to withdraw 
was accompanied by the refusal to reaffirm, and that in declaring that 
there had been no conscious change in his opinions and feelings Mr. 
Noyes intended to assert, not that his opinions and feelings now were 
what they were then, but that they were then what they are now. The 
position which Mr. Noyes took and to which he resolutely adhered was, 
that the statement which he put before the Council was the clearest and 
fullest statement which he had ever made of his theological belief, and 
that he wished all previous statements to be interpreted in the light of it. 
Certainly no one would deny to any man the right to a personal declara- 
tion in regard to his opinions and feelings. But the declaration of Mr. 
Noyes as to the way in which his earlier statements should be interpreted 
is supported by such facts as these: These statements were made in 
times of controversial excitement, they were elicited in answer to search- 
ing and protracted questioning, and when made were reported by the 
questioners, passing only under his revision: and that, as they have since 
been used, they have been quoted in sentences taken out of their context, 
or without qualifying sentences and paragraphs. In view of these facts 
the claim of Mr. Noyes seems to be a reasonable one. “It will be admit- 
ted by all, I think, that there were certain infelicities connected with my 
getting my earlier statement before the Committee which ought to entitle 
me to a new presentation of the case.” 

The position of Mr. Noyes seems to us to have been eminently hon- 
orable. What the Committee might be supposed to desire to know was 
the actual belief of the candidate before them, his calmest, clearest, and 
most unprejudiced belief. Had he entered upon a new stage of exami- 
nation and cross-examination, of modification and revision, it would have 
been only a maneuvring for position in words, not a simple, straightfor- 
ward, honest expression of faith. And if he had retracted all former 
statements, there is no reason to suppose that his last statement, which 
seemed so satisfactory to the Council, would have been deemed satisfac- 
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tory by the Committee. We must infer directly the opposite from the 
language of their letter. In that they say, after referring to his original 
statements: “ Moreover he now uses the following language: ‘ With the 
gospel message there comes the decisive opportunity and obligation to 
repent,’' , . . ‘I entertain a reasonable hope that the love of God in 
Christ will be revealed after death to those who have not received Him or 
rejected Him on earth’ (a misquotation for the sentence used: ‘I en- 
tertain in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable hope, that 
somehow before their destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them 
the love of God in Jesus Christ’). ... ‘It gives me a comforting 
thought of God. I do not promise to seal my lips to any one when I 
believe he could be helped to God by knowing what my hope was, but I 
would speak to them only with the hope of bringing them nearer to 
God.’” The “reasonable hope” of the later statement is evidently as 
objectionable to them as the “ hypothesis ” or the “ corollary ” of the earlier 
statement. “The comforting thought of God” is equally objectionable 
with the thought “which honors Christ in giving completeness to his 
work.” Nor was there any more willingness to accept the last statement 
without further questioning than there had been to accept the first state- 
ments. “The Committee,” says Mr. Noyes, “asked some questions in re- 
gard to this paper, which they said was ‘ unintelligible’; they could not 
‘understand ’ it, and wished that I would ‘explain.’” We have little doubt 
that the earlier statements, had they been presented in a connected and 
rightly proportioned manner to a council, would have been satisfactory. 
We have as little doubt that the last statement, which was so satisfactory 
to a council, would have been at the first, as now, unsatisfactory to the ma- 
jority of the Prudential Committee. We infer this from the absence of 
any intimation that this statement, if it has been the only one in the case, 
would have been accepted. The Committee do indeed say, that “had 
Mr. Noyes been able to withdraw or modify the statements previously 
made to the Committee, and reported to the Board, it might have been 
possible to have considered his case on the basis of @ new statement” ; 
but this is very different from saying that they were prepared to consider 
his case on the basis of the new statement actually presented. And we 
think that we have shown that this particular statement was no more ac- 
ceptable than the others had been. We believe that in their opinion of 
the final statement of Mr. Noyes, the Committee were clearly and un- 
equivocally opposed to the position of the Council, and in this opposition 
we must look for the real ground of their rejection of the overture of 
the Council. The result is but one more, though the most pronounced, 
instance of the divergence of the majority of the Prudential Committee 
from the churches in regard to the qualifications for the missionary service. 

The rejection of the overture of the Council by the majority of the 
Prudential Committee tends to simplify the present situation in these 
particulars. 


1 Corrected in a revised letter of the Committee. 
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It shows that the management of the Board is still in the hands of 
the strict constructionists. Without question the Prudential Commit- 
tee had authority for their last action in the deliverance of the Board 
at Des Moines and Springfield. If any doubt existed as to the reach of 
the resolution adopted at Des Moines (quoted in the letter of the Com- 
mittee) the language of the confirmatory resolutions adopted at Spring- 
field was explicit: ‘That the Board adheres to the position taken at the 
last Annual Meeting at Des Moines concerning the doctrine of future 
probation, reaffirms its utterances made at that time, and accepts the 
interpretation of the Prudential Committee as the true interpretation of 
its action. That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an unabated 
carefulness in guarding the Board from any committal to the approval of 
that doctrine.” “The interpretation of the Prudential Committee,” 
which is here indorsed “as the true interpretation of its action,” was 
given in its rejection of the application of Messrs. Morse, Torrey, and 
Noyes. There seemed to be no doubt of the meaning or application of 
the resolutions. The opponents of the resolutions generally understood 
that they were prohibitory towards all applicants who were not pre- 
pared to accept the dogma of the Home Secretary in respect to the 
universal decisiveness of the present life. So far as we know, no young 
men have since applied to the Committee, who were in any degree in 
theological sympathy with the young men who had been rejected. And 
it must be again stated, that the proposal to refer the case of Mr. 
Noyes to the renewed consideration of the Prudential Committee did not 
come from those who had been concerned with his personal application. 
His rejection had been accepted by them as final. 

But the language of the President of the Board in his letter of accept- 
ance, written after some weeks of careful consideration, suggested the 
possibility of a somewhat broader and freer construction of the action of 
the Board. His words were welcomed by some who had identified them- 
selves with the majority at Des Moines and at Springfield. Gradually a 
party grew up around the distinction which he seemed to make between 
those who held the theory of a Christian probation as a hope, and those 
who were supposed to hold it as a dogmatic conviction. And in the ab- 
sence of any cases which offered a decisive te:! it had almost come to be 
assumed that the letter of the President ».s the standard of present 
action rather than the policy of the Home ~ecretary. Young men were 
urged editorially, in one of the denom «ational journals, “to apply for 
appointment ” in the assurance that “if they do they may well expect 
that the Committee will sustain the President in his tender and wise in- 
terpretation of the Board’s duties in the case, and that the Board and 
the churches alike will sustain the President.” It was this sentiment 
which found so candid and manly an expression in the Council which 
ordained Mr. Noyes, and which, as we have seen, prompted the advice 
given to the church to refer his case to the Committee. And, it may 
be added, it was this same sentiment which has found continued expres- 
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sion in the honorable exertions of those who entertain it, to secure the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes. ' 

But the result shows where the real power at present lies —in the 
hands of the strict constructionists. Of course the answer is made, that 
Mr. Noyes did not come within the limits proposed by the President. 
Whether or not this was the case we are not prepared to say. Probably 
our opinion would be regarded as of little value. But if the interpreta- 
tion of the President was intended to emphasize the disposition and atti- 
tude of a candidate rather than his exact view — and his words do not 
seem to have been intended to serve for a definition — we can think of 
very few applicants to whom it would be likely to apply, if it would not 
cover the case of Mr. Noyes. The Committee would be obliged to search 
far to find one more remote in spirit from the spirit of a propagandist, 
or a controversialist, or even a dogmatist. True, Mr. Noyes did not shield 
himself under the convenient refuge of agnosticism. ‘Ido not,” he said, 
“refuse to think about them” (those who do not hear the message of the 
gospel in this life). Nor did he say that his hope in respect to them was 
a “vague hope.” His expression was, “I entertain in their behalf what I 
conceive to be a reasonable hope, that somehow, before their destinies are 
fixed there shall be revealed to them the love of God in Jesus Christ.” 
We suggest, however, that the position of a “reasonable hope” is much 
safer theologically than that of a “vague hope.” A hope which has 
reasons has to that extent limits. A vague hope, working as an undirected 
and uncontrolled sentiment, weakens all positive convictions about the 
truth which it affects. 

It is evident that the letter of the Presidert of the Board pointed out 
a way to the Prudential Committee, had they been disposed to take it, for 
adjusting such cases as that of Mr. Noyes.’ They were not asked to 
retract their former decisions. Retraction is not a word to be used in 
the endeavor of Christian men to reach a ground of agreement on contro- 
verted subjects, especially of belief. What they might have said, had 
they been disposed to say anything of the kind, was, “ We accept Mr. 
Noyes upon his last statement, interpreting all previous statements in the 
light of it, considering that this statement falls within the limits of tol- 
eration within which we are permitted to act.” The refusal to reaffirm 
his previous statements was Mr. Noyes’s concession. This concession 
might have been met by the refusal of the Committee to reaffirm past 
decisions based upon these statements. The unwillingness of the Com- 
mittee to act in this manner not only reveals its own disposition and 


1 It is not to be assumed that a President’s letter of acceptance has equal 
authority with the resolutions of a corporation ; but when a President states 
his views in full upon a controverted question in his letter of acceptance, and 
intimates that if these views are not acceptable to the constituency of the cor- 
poration he shall retire at the end of a year, and is at that time unanimously 
re-elected, it may then be assumed that his expressed views are to be regarded 
as influential if not authoritative in the administration of the corporation. 


se. 
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power ; it also shows in respect to the letter of the President one of two 
things: either that it has less weight with the majority of the Committee 
than it might be supposed that it would have, and had been claimed that 
it would have, or that it is of less practical value than had been expected ; 
for, as we have said, if it cannot cover Mr. Noyes’s case, there are very 
few, if any, cases where it will be of avail. And yet in saying this 
our object is not primarily criticism of the action of the Committee. 
They had, we must repeat, authority for the course they pursued. The 
resolutions of the Board, according to a strict interpretation, were back 
of them, including its decision that councils were not to be considered in 
estimating the theological qualifications of candidates. The whole mat- 
ter is simply an illustration of the infelicity of committing a great mis- 
sionary organization to a party in a theological controversy, and then 
committing its management to those who have avowed their intention 
of putting a strict construction upon its action. We honor the spirit 
and the present endeavors of the more moderate party among the ma- 
jority, but we acknowledge the logical right of the dominant section to 
take advantage of the powers with which they have been knowingly 
entrusted. 

The rejection of the overture of the Council, involving the final rejec- 
tion of Mr. Noyes, shows the difficulties under which young men, who 
desire to be missionaries, secure appointment from the American Board. 
In the editorial utterance, to which we have referred, urging young men 
to apply to the Board for appointment, occurs this significant sentence 
which we italicize in part. “Are not our young men who desire to go 
abroad in a heroic missionary service, heroic enough to apply for ap- 
pointment?” This is certainly very singular language to use, especially 
in view of the acknowledged origin and purpose of the American Board. 
The opening words in the half century Memorial Volume of the Ameri- 
can Board are as follows: “The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions had its origin in the desire of several young men in the 
Andover Theological Seminary to preach the gospel in the heathen 
world.” And farther on, in defining the relation of the Board to the 
missionary, it adds, “ underlying the theory of missions, as prosecuted by 
the American Board, is the principle that the missionary goes forth in 
the discharge of his own personal responsibility to Christ. The Board, 
the churches, are helpers, co-workers in his mission. There is an im- 
plied covenant, and he is one of the parties. The enlistment is voluntary ; 
and so are the contributions of the donors. Both are alike servants of 
Christ.” The thought that a part of the heroism requisite to Foreign 
Missions must be expended in securing appointment from a missionary 
organization is surely remote from the idea which called the American 
Board into being and controlled its early history ; and yet no words 
could more fitly express, than those quoted, the present situation. The 
record of the past few years has been for some young men who have 
sought appointment under the American Board, the record of far more 
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moral struggle and mental suffering than they would have experienced in 
the field. 

We do not ignore the embarrassment of the Prudential Committee. 
We can understand some of the reasons which are put forth in justifica- 
tion of the action of the majority of that Committee. We do not impugn 
their motives. The real explanation of their course, which we are dis- 
posed in justice, as in charity, to offer, is the divergence in mental habit 
and training between those who control the action of the Committee 
and young men who apply for appointment. Mr. Noyes gave a glimpse 
of the practical effect of this difference in his report to the church of his 
last interview with the Committee : — 

“ After my session with the Committee had lasted nearly three hours, it was 
still apparent that there was a misunderstanding between us. Then for several 
minutes I spoke freely to them. I told them that I was a Christian, that I 
believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that I could subscribe to the 
great ecumenical creeds, that I found myself understood wherever I went, 
among the churches, among ministers, among missionaries, but as soon as I 
came into dealings with them I seemed to be misunderstood. I spoke of the 
fact that I had been educated in a spiritual theology, in which we were not 
accustomed to give sharp definitions to subjects such as this, which are not ex- 
pressly revealed. Here was a problem, a problem to which I did not know the 
answer, and I wished to know somebody that did. But they seemed to want a 
definite answer to the problem, more definite than I could give. But they 
asked, ‘ Why is it that we misunderstand you?’ ‘Because,’ I replied, ‘ what I 
consider unimportant, you seem to consider all-important.’ When I finished, 
the Committee excused me.” 

We do not wish to minimize the actual difference in opinion and be- 
lief between the two wings of the Congregational body, but we are sure 
that this difference is unduly magnified through adherence to methods of 
thought and statement which are no longer in general use in training for 
the ministry. The distinction is more and more clearly acknowledged 
and taught between things which are certain and those which are in 
question, between the revelations of the Bible and its intimations, be- 
tween the truths which one may hold and declare with all the positiveness 
and joy of the Christian faith, and those opinions and hopes which the 
Scriptures may suggest or invite, but which they do not explicitly teach. 
And yet a “hope,” “an inference,” “a corollary,” like that of infant sal- 
vation, has its rights. Agnosticism is not a proper state of mind to de- 
mand in respect to that class of subjects of which it may at least be 
said that the Scriptures do not contradict a reasonable hope. Much 
less dogmatism, the affirmation or the acceptance of a doctrine, like that 
of the universal decisiveness of this life in final destiny, irrespective of 
the knowledge of Christ, which is unsupported by any clear and explicit 
statements of the Scriptures. When now a young man, trained in the 
later methods, presents himself before those who are accustomed to 
hold all doctrines or opinions equally in “sharp definitions,” he seems to 
them loose, or unsound. Naturally the conversation turns towards those 
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subjects which are held tentatively rather than toward those which 
are held positively. And the more these subjects are discussed the 
greater the liability to misunderstanding. The proportion of truth is 
lost sight of. ‘That which is relatively unimportant becomes “ all-impor- 
tant.” The final result is not only misunderstanding but disagreement. 
Positions are taken which must be “ withdrawn” before the conference 
can goon. Words are uttered which must be “retracted.” Nothing 
then remains but a withdrawal of the application, or rejection. And yet 
when the case is concluded with this result, the question arises, a question 
which the religious public is not slow to ask and urge, What did the 
young man apply to the Board for? Why did he want to go as a foreign 
missionary? Was it to propagate an error or to preach an “ inference” ? 
Had he no positive convictions, no assured beliefs, had he no gospel to 
proclaim? The consecration of men of this type of thought and faith 
needs explanation. What the religious public now is curious to know is, 
why a young man, whom the American Board, acting through the major- 
ity of its Prudential Committee, declines to send out, should have offered 
himself at all, why he should have patiently renewed his offer, and why, 
when rejected, he should have asked and gained the consent of the 
churches, assembled in council to carry out, in a more private way, his 
long-cherished desire to serve “ the cause of Christ in heathen lands.” 

The rejection of the overture of the Council, taken in connection 
with the circumstances attending the decision, brings into clear light 
the present theological attitude of the different parties to the issue. 
The action of the majority of the Prudential Committee has emphasized 
the position of those who are known as the more ultra among the con- 
servative party. This fact is so clearly recognized by the more mod- 
erate members of that party that we need not enlarge upon it. The ultra 
position is one of unrelenting, uncompromising hostility to whatever 
shows any trace of the teachings of the “‘ New Theology.” In the action 
declining the overture of the Council and the offer of the church, there 
is no evidence of any controlling desire to concede anything or in any 
way to conciliate. It is rather evident that those who have secured the 
control of the Board in the interest of a theological dogma, do not pro- 
pose to relinquish to any degree the supposed theological advantage of the 
position. 

We have no doubt either that this last presentation of the theological 
issue, especially through the discussions in the Council, and the state- 
ments of Mr. Noyes, has served to make more clear the position of those 
who advocate the claims of a progressive orthodoxy in respect to the 
hope of a Christian probation for all men. Perhaps no expression has 
proved more intelligible or more satisfactory at this point than the term 
which Mr. Noyes employed in referring to his personal attitude to the 
question — “a reasonable hope.” This term is in no sense contradictory 
to, or a departure from the term “ hypothesis,” which has been more gen- 
erally employed in other circumstances, and which Mr. Noyes had used 
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in an earlier statement. Hypothesis is the term of scientific, as a reason- 
able hope is the term of practical theology. Either term expresses the 
claim which has been made in behalf of all Christian thinkers and work- 
ers, whose minds and hearts demand relief under the awful problems of 
the Divine Justice and the Divine Grace. The hypothesis, or reasonable 
hope, of a Christian probation for all men has never been urged as a 
dogma. The advocates of the right to hold the theory in either form 
have resolutely refused to advance beyond these expressions; they have 
as resolutely refused to retreat back of them. And they have steadily 
maintained the liberty of the gospel to hold, and in fit and helpful ways 
to state the hypothesis or hope, until their claim has been everywhere 
acknowledged outside the regions under the special control of the major- 
ity of the Prudential Committee. What is now asked of them, or of 
those whom they represent, is nothing more and nothing less than this 
liberty. As we have already intimated, the liberty of agnosticism will 
not satisfy this claim. Agnosticism on such a subject is no relief. It 
usually means a state of mental weariness or a state of enforced submis- 
sion of the mind. If the mind has no liberty to construct a hypothesis 
or make an inference in the interest of faith, and if the heart has no 
liberty to hope according to the dictates of reason when uncontradicted if 
not supported by Scripture, we have no idea what the liberty of the 
gospel means. 

And it is in the recognition of this liberty by the interference of the 
tolerant membe~: of the churches, ministers and laymen, that a great 
gain has been made through recent events, not only in the interest of pro- 
gress, but much more in the interest of peace. The only peace-makers in 
the present unhappy strife are the tolerationists. The Council which or- 
dained Mr. Noyes illustrated above all things the blessedness of their 
spirit and of their work. And if their efforts then and since have seemed 
to fail of their immediate end, they cannot fail, if persisted in, of securing 
the ultimate end. Many of those who bear the name of tolerationists 
are men of conservative habits of thought. But they are clear-sighted 
enough to foresee the inevitable results of intolerance, and sympathetic 
enough toward all that is Christian in others to be ready to acknowledge 
other ways of service than their own. Toleration has always been the 
way, and the only way, to peace. It was so in the great conflict of Pres- 
byterianism in this country. It was so in the conflicts of New England 
Congregationalism. It must be so in the present struggle between the 
new and the old. And those who have put themselves so honorably and 
so fearlessly upon this position, in connection with the latest phases of the 
present theological conflict, hold the immediate future of the denomination 
in their hands. 

It is evident that the action of the Council which proved the occasion 
of the last decision of the Prudential Committee in the case of Mr. 
Noyes, marks a stage in the development of the painful controversy with- 
in the American Board. It does more. It reveals the impossibility of 
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the situation. There is no safety in an enforced peace. Silence is not 
acquiescence; apathy is not harmony. When the Board met at Cleve- 
land, it was considered by many that the absence of any controversial 
issue was a sure augury of the peace and prosperity of the Board. The 
skies seemed to be clear. Congratulations were freely exchanged upon 
the prospect. But hardly had the Prudential Committee returned and 
resumed their sessions, before they were confronted with the most serious 
problem of the whole controversy. The case, which had been supposed 
to be settled, presented itself in a most unexpected way — as unexpected 
to the friends of Mr. Noyes as to those opposed to him in his missionary 
desires. It will always be so until a just settlement of this whole ques- 
tion affecting the rights of young men is brought about. Cases will arise, 
in the providence of God, and under the stirrings of His spirit, which 
cannot be ignored nor effectually suppressed. There can be no promise of 
quiet, no security of peace under the continuance of a rigid and restric- 
tive policy. As Mr. Sumner was wont to say, reiterating his statement as 
an axiom and as a prophecy, “Nothing is settled until it is settled 
right.” 
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ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE OF MR. 
W. H. NOYES. 


BERKELEY STREET CHURCH AND THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 
I. 


LETTER OF THE BERKELEY STREET CHURCH. 


The Berkeley Street Church, Boston, to the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board, Sendeth Greeting : 

Deak BRETHREN: On the 22d inst. an ecclesiastical council, called by 
this church, ordained Mr. W. H. Noyes, one of our members, to the Chris- 
tian ministry as a foreign missionary. A copy of its proceedings is sent 
to you herewith. With great unanimity the Council adopted the follow- 
ing result : — 

Voted, That this Council express its satisfaction with the examination of Mr. 
W. H. Noyes, and that we proceed to ordain him as a foreign missionary, and 
advise this church to endeavor to secure an arrangement by which he can work 
under the same direction as the other missionaries of the Congregational 
churches, and that in case such an arrangement cannot be made, this church 
assume the responsibility of his direction and support. 


Accepting this advice of the Council, and being ourselves very desirous 
that Mr. Noyes should “ work under the same direction as the other mis- 
sionaries of the Congregational churches” in foreign lands, we now 
heartily commend him to you, and earnestly ask that you will appoint 
him a missionary of the American Board. 

We have just pledged to the Board our annual contribution of money, 
and made it much larger than our contribution last year. We now offer 
you our choicest gift — worth far more for your service than many thou- 
sands of gold — a devoted servant of Christ, ready and longing to preach 
His gospel where the gospel is not known. 

We believe that he is called of the Lord to this service. His birth of 
missionary parents, his natural gifts, his Christian experience, and his 
special consecration indicate his calling. We cannot doubt that he has 
been specially drawn to it by the Divine Spirit. And “we know the 
proof of him,” for he “has served with us in the gospel ” for more than 
a@ year as our assistant pastor. 

It was in consequence of an urgent plea in the “ Missionary Herald ” 
for more missionaries for Japan that the young people of our church asked, 
“Why cannot Mr. Noyes go?” and of their own accord made the first 
movement to have the church send him. It is a result of his own labors 
with us, of the love and confidence he has gained, and of the missionary 
spirit that he has awakened, that we accept him as our missionary. 

We are not seeking to establish missions in foreign lands. We seek 
only to send this well-approved brother to labor with missionaries there, 
who send us their earnest pleas for help. We cannot deny the qualifica- 
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tions of our brother. We cannot refuse his request. We cannot refuse 
the gifts generously offered for his support so that we, as a church, 
may not be at all burdened by it. We cannot discourage the missionary 
and evangelistic interest of our own young people. If we open the way 
and send him ourselves, it will be only because the only other practi- 
cable way for him to go is shut. We pray that you will open that way, 
and speedily send our brother, under the direction of the Board, to 
labor where more missionaries are so much needed. 

If you accept him, we request —subject to your approval —that he 
may be specially known as the missionary of this church. For we desire 
that the affection between him and us may continue, and we hope that 
our missionary zeal at home may be stimulated by his labors abroad. 

In closing our petition, we should not do our full duty if we did not 
call the Committee’s attention to the fact that a certain fairness and 
good faith seem to require that a decision should be reached as soon as 
possible. We understand that in the deliberations of the Council some 
allusions were made to time — to a month, or even a fortnight. It would 
not be proper for us to suggest to you, especially in so important a matter, 
any time limit; but we desire to express our conviction that the case 
should be expedited. The Council obviously so intended. The candidate 
is ready to go. Winter is approaching. We pray speedy and favorable 
consideration of our request. 

Praying for you and for him and for all missionaries, we are your fel- 
low-servants in the Lord. 

Charles A. Dickinson. 
Edward A. Robinson. 
J. A. Haskell. 
J. A. Torrey. 
Richard Tyner. 
Benj. F. Dewing. 
S. Brainard Pratt. 
W. H. Brainard. 
F. G. Pratt, Jr. 
B. S. Snow. 
II. 
REPLY OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Rooms or THE A. B. C. F. M., 
1 Somerset STREET, Boston, November 9, 1888. 
To the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, 
Pastor. 

Deasr BRETHREN: Your communication to the Prudential Committee, 
reporting the action of your church in the case of Rev. William H. Noyes, 
was received October 30, and communicated to the Committee on the same 
day. Your letter, together with all the documents inclosed, including 
the statement of the Berkeley Street Church, made October 22 to the Ee- 
clesiastical Council, the official minutes of the Council, the statement of 
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Christian experience and doctrinal views presented by the candidate to 
the Council, also a stenographic report of the proceedings of the Council 
during its open session, and other papers bearing upon the matter, 
have all been read in full, and a large portion of them more than 
once during our sessions. The request that you have made that the 
Prudential Committee would accept Mr. Noyes as a missionary of 
the American Board and send him to Japan, received immediate 
and careful attention. The Committee at once informed Mr. Noyes 
that it would be pleased to meet him for personal conference, in order 
that he might have, what the Committee has always been forward to 
grant him, according to its custom in all similar cases, the amplest op- 
portunity to make whatever statements he might desire. Mr. Noyes ac- 
cepted our invitation, and at a special meeting of the Committee, October 
31, a protracted conference with him was held. 

You are, of course, aware that the question of the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes as a missionary of the Board is not a new one to the Prudential 
Committee. His first application was presented June 11, 1886, in the 
usual form, as indicated in the printed manual for candidates, there hav- 
ing been no previous conference or correspondence with the secretaries 
upon the matter. The Committee, after hearing the paper, requested 
that the candidate be invited to visit the missionary rooms for conference 
with the secretaries. The invitation was accepted, and the conference 
was held with the three secretaries together. The impressions derived 
from this interview were put into writing, carefully looked over, approved 
by the three secretaries as a correct statement,’ and presented to the 
Committee. The secretaries understood Mr. Noyes as favoring the 
hypothesis of a probation after death for those who do not hear the gospel 
of Christ during the earthly life, this idea being presented by him in 
different forms, with calm, clear conviction, that conviction being in his 
view an inference from the universal offer of grace through Christ. 

The report of this interview, in which the three secretaries agreed, 
led the Committee to vote that it was inexpedient to make'the missionary 
appointment at that time, and it was also voted that the written report 
be submitted to Mr. Noyes for approval or modification as he might 
desire. This was done, with the result that the candidate in a written 
communication reviewed the report, showing in what particulars the lan- 
guage uscd seemed to imply more than he intended to convey, and giv- 
ing, in his own language, his views upon the points at issue. 

The following are extracts from this communication : — 

I conceive these views as to the continuation of probation to be at best only 
a corollary of other beliefs as to the universality of the atonement. To me it 
seems a necessary corollary, but none the less a corollary. 

Moreover, there are particular passages [of Scripture] which I understand 
to refer to an opportunity of accepting Christ in the future life. 


1 This is incorrect. The senior Foreign Secretary criticised the report when 
it was presented to the Prudential Committee. — [Eps. 
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In regard to this particular matter of a probation after death, as before ex- 
plained, I do believe that it is “ Scriptural,” not as explicitly revealed and en- 
forced, but as in harmony with Scripture ; “ important,” not as being a central 
and fundamental doctrine of Christianity, but because it honors Christ in giving 
completeness to His work. I may be said to be “ established in this view,” if 
by that is meant that increasing light inclines me to it more and more. 

it is a corollary and inference to be deduced from the positive teaching of 
Scripture. 


These statements seemed to the Committee at the time conclusive as to 
Mr. Noyes’s acceptance of opinions which were not in conformity to the 
basis of faith on which the Board has been conducted, and accordingly it 
was decided that no change in the previous action of the Committee was 
called for. This was in June, 1886, the official communication from the 
clerk announcing the action of the Committee closing with these words : 
‘“‘ The warmest personal interest in yourself was expressed by all the gentle- 
men around the table, and the hope that before you close your preparatory 
studies during the coming year the way may be opened by which you may 
be able to be commissioned to the missionary work in India, so dear to you 
and to us. I need not assure you how happy we shall be at any time to 
confer with you personally, or to hear from you at these rooms.” 

The action of the Committee in this case, and in one or two other 
similar cases, was presented to the Board at the next annual meeting held 
at Des Moines, in October, 1886, and, after free and prolonged discus- 
sion, the following resolution was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves the principle upon which 
the Prudential Committee has continued to act in regard to appointments for 
missionary service, in strictly conforming to the well understood and perma- 
nent basis of doctrinal faith upon which the missions of the Board have been 
steadily conducted, and to which, in the exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee 
had no option but to conform. 

The Board is constrained to look with grave apprehension upon certain ten- 
dencies of the doctrine of a probation after death, which has been recently 
broached and diligently propagated, that seem divisive and perversive, and 
dangerous to the churches at home and abroad. In view of those tendencies, 
they do heartily approve the action of the Prudential Committee in carefully 
guarding the Board from any committal to the approval of that doctrine, and 
advise a continuance of that caution in time to come. 


In April, 1887, Mr. Noyes renewed his application conjointly with one 
of his friends, presenting another statement of doctrinal faith, declining, 
however, to withdraw the statements which had led to the previous action 
of the Committee. Of course the Committee could only reaffirm its 
former action as expressed in the following minute : — 


While recognizing the ability of the revised and carefully prepared state- 
ment of Messrs. and Noyes of their religious belief, yet in view of the 
declaration of Mr. Noyes that he does not withdraw his previous statement in 
relation to “the belief in a continued probation” for “those who die without 
the knowledge of Christ,” and that he regards this belief as “in harmony with 
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Scripture,” and one which “ honors Christ in giving completeness to His work,” 
- .. “a necessary corollary ” of a belief in “the universality of the atone- 
ment’ — it was agreed that, in accordance with the instructions received from 
the Board at its last annual meeting, the Committee has no option but to de- 
cline to appoint the candidate so long as he holds these views. 

In sending a copy of this minute to the candidate, the clerk added: 
“T would take occasion to renew the expression previously given you of 
our warm interest in yourself personally, and our earnest desire and hope 
that your views upon the important subject referred to may in due time 
be so modified that your longing for foreign service under the care of the 
Board may yet be gratified.” 

Here the matter has stood since that date, the whole subject involved, 
with the correspondence connected with this case, having been, in the 
mean while, laid fully before the Board at its annual meeting at Spring- 
field, October 4, 1887, when the following decisive resolutions were 
adopted: “That the Board adheres to the position taken at the last 
annual meeting at Des Moines concerning the doctrine of future proba- 
tion, reaffirms its utterances made at that time, and accepts the interpre- 
tation of the Prudential Committee as the true interpretation of its 
action. That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an unabated 
carefulness in guarding the Board from any committal to the approval of 
that doctrine.” Since this decisive action of the Board, the course of 
the Prudential Committee, in relation to the matter at issue, has been 
clear and plain. 

As the case of Mr. Noyes, through the request of the Berkeley Street 
Church, now comes for the third time before us, it is manifestly impos- 
sible for the Committee to ignore these previous statements repeatedly 
and deliberately made by the candidate. But we had ardently hoped, 
when your application in his behalf was presented, that it would be found 
that experience and further study had so far modified his previously ex- 
pressed views that he could withdraw his former statements, and so 
express himself that he could be heartily approved by the Committee 
without any violation of the instructions of the Board. But in this par- 
ticular the Committee has been disappointed. Had Mr. Noyes been able 
to withdraw or modify the statements previously made to the Committee 
and reported to the Board, it might have been possible to have considered 
his case simply on the basis of a new statement; but he repeatedly assured 
the Committee, in the conference held with him since your application 
was made to us, that he has not consciously altered his opinions or his 
expression of them. Moreover, he now uses the following language : — 

*‘ With the gospel message there comes the decisive opportunity and obliga- 
tion to repent. 

“T entertain a reasonable hope that the love of God in Christ will be re- 
vealed after death to those who have not received Him or rejected Him on 
earth. . . . It gives me a comforting thought of God. I do not promise to 


1 The Committee has issued a “corrected copy” of its letter, giving “ the 
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seal my lips to any one when I believe he could be helped to God by knowing 
what my hope was ; but I would speak to them only with the hope of bringing 
them nearer to God.” 

These statements, taken in connection with those which have been pre- 
viously given, and with the repeated declaration that there has been no 
change in his opinions upon the subject since his first application to the 
Committee, make it plain that Mr. Noyes is included among those candi- 
dates who accept, under some form of statement, the hypothesis of a pro- 
bation after death, and in relation to whom the Board has given its 
instructions to the Committee in the most emphatic words: “ To decline 
to appoint candidates who hold these views.” * 

Mr. Noyes cannot fairly be regarded as belonging to a class of appli- 
cants indicated by the president of the Board, Rev. Dr. Storrs, who, in 
his letter accepting the presidency, refers to what had been the previous 
action of the Committee as follows: “It has already unanimously been 
decided, as I understand it, that when one does not find the new theory 
sustained by the Bible, and does not hold it as part of an accepted 
speculative scheme, but leaves the whole momentous matter to which it 
refers in the hands of Him who, as Judge of all the earth, will do what 
is right in wisdom and love, no hindrance is interposed to immediate ap- 
pointment.” Much as we wish it, the facts in the case will not permit us 
to regard Mr. Noyes as coming within the class thus indicated. In our 
recent interview with him, as well as from his previous utterances, it was 
clear that with Mr. Noyes this is not, as expressed by the president, “a 
vague hope, acknowledged to be unsupported by the Scripture,” but, in 
his own language, “a corollary of other beliefs as to the universality of 
the atonement,” “a reasonable hope.” When asked if he regarded it as 
a fair inference from the Scriptures, he replied, “‘ If it were not, it would 
not be a reasonable hope.” 

That we are not mistaken as to the position of the candidate, and are 
not influenced by any preconceived opinions, is made clear by the pub- 
lished declaration as well as private statements of some who stand to him 
in closest relations. One of these public declarations, referring to the 
action of the ordaining Council, is as follows ?: — 

“We call attention to the fact that in respect to God’s grace to those who 
die without knowledge of the gospel, the opinions of Mr. Noyes are essen- 
exact quotation,” and explaining this misquotation as “a clerical error.” We 
trust it will do what it can to retrieve another error. It sent out a small 
a containing extracts from the Home Department Report, including 

r. Noyes’s earlier statements, but omitting his latest. — [Eps. 

1 The Committee appears to be again unfortunate in quotation. The nearest 
approach we have found to “the most emphatic words” it includes in quota- 
tion marks and attributes to the Board are its own words in a letter to Mr. 
Noyes, dated May 10, 1887, and a similar one to Mr. Torrey. The language 
quoted may be claimed as constructively the Board’s, but this is not what 
double quotation marks are understood to express. — [Eps. 


2 Andover Review for November, p. 533. 
VOL. X.— NO. 60. 42 
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tially unchanged. The Council did not vote to ordain him because he had re- 
tracted or substantially modified his opinion on that subject. If that were 
the case, he could have applied again with entire confidence of favorable 
action to the Prudential Committee. He repeatedly affirmed that he had not 
consciously or intentionally changed his opinion, or the statement of it.” 


After earnest and sympathetic consideration, and with every desire to 
give the candidate the benefit of any doubt, we are wholly unable to 
regard him as coming within the limits of approved appointment. 

The following is a copy of the minute adopted by the Committee at its 
meeting held upon the 6th instant : — 


“ After prolonged and careful consideration of the statements in behalf of 
and by Mr. Noyes, as presented in the documents laid before the Committee 
by the Berkeley Street Church, and in the conference held between him and 
the Committee at its last session, it was 

“Voted, That inasmuch as the Rev. William H. Noyes declines to withdraw 
the statements made by him to the Committee at the time of his previous ap- 
plications for appointment, which favor the hypothesis of a probation after 
death —this hypothesis being, as he there states, ‘in harmony with Scripture,’ 
and one which ‘ honors Christ in giving completeness to His work,’ and which is 
to him ‘a necessary corollary ’ to a belief in the universality of the atonement ; 
and inasmuch as he has now emphatically stated to the Committee that he 
knows of no change in his feelings, or his expression of them, nor in his posi- 
tion, since he first presented them to the Prudential Committee in 1886, except 
that his faith has become ‘ more vital’; therefore, in accordance with the in- 
structions given to the Committee by the Board at its annual meet’ig ii 1856, 
which were reaffirmed with emphasis in 1887, when this particular case was 
under review, the Committee has no option but to decline to appoint the appli- 
cant so long as he holds these views.” 


In closing, permit us to express our appreciation of the missionary 
interest shown by the Berkeley Street Church, and our appreciation of 
their personal attachment to Mr. Noyes. 

We must, however, also express the strong conviction, that, should he 
be sent out as an independent missionary, it would be highly inexpedient, 
in view of all the circumstances, that he be sent to any missionary field 
under the care of the American Board, since such a course would, in our 
view, be almost inevitably divisive in its results both at home and 
abroad. 

Praying for divine guidance and an abundant blessing to yourselves, 
we are, dear brethren and friends, yours in Christian fellowship. 

In behalf, and by vote of the Prudential Committee, 

A. C. THompson, Chairman. 
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III. 


REV. MR. NOYES’S LETTER, READ BY HTM TO BERKELEY STREET 
CHURCH, NOVEMBER 12, 1888. 
To Berkeley Street Church. 
Boston, November 12, 1888. 

My peEAR Frrenps: In accordance with your letter to the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, dated October 26, requesting 
them to appoint me as a missionary under their direction, the Commit- 
tee took the matter into consideration, and at their request I appeared 
before them on the afternoon of October 31. I am informed that they 
do not comply with your request, and send you a letter giving the rea- 
sons for their refusal. It will be expected, therefore, that you have a 
statement of the case from my standpoint. I desire, first, to make a 
report of my conference with the Committee, and will then refer to 
the letter which they have sent to you. You will remember that this is 
not the first time that my case has come before the Committee, but I 
felt, and those who knew me best felt, that my views were not un- 
derstood nor seen in their true proportion. My past expressions had 
been evidently misinterpreted. If they were capable of such misinter- 
pretation in the past, they may be now. Such proves to be the fact. As 
I will shortly show more in detail, their letter to you takes expressions 
here and there from my previous papers, and puts constructions on them 
which I can by no means warrant. 

You will not think it strange that I now wish to be judged by a paper 
which was calmly written and is the result of my best thought and my 
richest experience, rather than return to the expressions of a paper which 
has been so unjustly interpreted. For this reason, in the Committee 
room, I refused to reaffirm former statements, because they had not. been 
understood. But neither would I withdraw them, for I understood them, 
and I would do nothing that implied a recantation on my part. My last 
paper appeared to be satisfactory to the Council, as well as to you and 
many other friends. It seemed to state my positions clearly and ade- 
quately. I thought it best, therefore, to stand on the basis of this paper. 
I considered that it would be just neither to the Committee nor to myself 
to take any other position. By it I wished to have all other statements 
explained, and by it I desired to be judged. 

The Committee asked some questions in regard to this paper, which 
they said was “unintelligible”; they could not “understand” it, and 
wished that I would “explain.” It seemed to me that many of these 
questions led to a more positive affirmation of views than I was prepared 
to make. Such questions I respectfully declined to answer. Where it 
was possible to reply by quoting from my paper, or from the steno- 
graphic report of my examination by the Council, I did so. Most of 
the questioning proceeded from the chairman of the Committee and two 
of the secretaries. 
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When I went to the rooms I was aware that many conservative men, 
among whom was Dr. Dexter, had been working very hard to secure my 
appointment in the interest of peace and harmony, and I am sure that I 
met the Committee with the sincerest intention of helping to this end. 
My attitude was that of one who was willing to enter the service of the 
Board on the basis on which I had been ordained. If they did not wish 
me on that basis, I should not force myself with my views upon them. 
But, on the other hand, it was not my place to so modify my position as 
to make their action in appointing me consistent with their previous action 
in rejecting me. I simply stood where I stood at my ordination, and regret 
that the Committee were not as favorably impressed as were the Council. 

After my session with the Committee had lasted nearly three hours, it 
was still apparent that there was a misunderstanding between us. Then 
for several minutes I spoke freely to them. I told them that I was a 
Christian, that I believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that I 
could subscribe to the great ecumenical creeds, that I found myself un- 
derstood wherever I went, among the churches, among ministers, among 
missionaries, but as soon as I came into dealings with them I seemed to 
be misunderstood. I-spoke of the fact that I had been educated in a 
spiritual theology, in which we were not accustomed to give sharp defini- 
tions to subjects such as this, which are not expressly revealed. Here 
was a problem, a problem to which I did not know the answer, and I 
wished to know somebody that did. But they seemed to want a definite 
answer to the problem, more definite than I could give. But they asked, 
‘“‘ Why is it that we misunderstand you?” “ Because,” I replied, “ what 
I consider unimportant, you seem to consider all-important.” When I 
finished the Committee excused me. 

I will now speak in particular of the letter sent by the Prudential Com- 
mittee to this church, in which the reasons are given for their action in 
declining to comply with your request. I have referred to the fact that 
for some reason my former statements to the Prudential Committee have 
not been justly interpreted. It has seemed to me that there has been a 
disposition to search out and magnify the reasons why I should not be 
appointed, rather than a desire to view my doctrinal belief in its true 
proportions, and in its relation to the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches. A careful examination of the letter addressed to the Berkeley 
Street Church confirms me in this impression. There are four things 
about the letter to which I feel obliged to call your attention in simple 
justice to myself, and I will try to do it without reflecting unkindly upon 
the Committee. 

The assertion that I refused to withdraw my former statements is 
made over and over again, while absolutely nothing is said of the fact 
that I just as emphatically refused to reaffirm my former statements. 
Common fairness would seem to require some allusion to this fact in a 
paper emanating from such a judicial body as the Prudential Committee. 
It has been the evident determination of the writers of the letter to de- 
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cide my case upon the basis of my previous statements rather than upon 
my last paper. It will be admitted by all, I think, that there were cer- 
tain infelicities connected with my getting my earlier statement before 
the Committee which ought to entitle me to a new presentation of the 
ease. To make this plain, I would like to state briefly the manner in 
which my case came up for action. After expressing, in my written ap- 
plication for appointment, my acceptance of the fundamental Christian 
doctrines, I was invited to a personal conference with the secretaries, 
and was received with the utmost cordiality. I was permitted and even 
urged to express my views most amply in regard to the one matter of a 
continued probation. I also fully expressed my stroug belief in the im- 
portance of all choices between good and evil which a man makes in 
this life. Then a written statement purporting to be a report of the 
views I thus orally expressed was made up by the questioners and sub- 
mitted to the Committee before I was allowed to see it. This was the 
basis of my first rejection. And after such rejection the paper was re- 
turned to me for approval or such modification as I desired to make. 
This led to a letter written by me June 17, 1886, in which I declined to 
give my assent to this report of the secretary for the following, among 
other reasons: ‘It gathers together language which I used in a long con- 
versation with the three secretaries. The exigencies of such a conversa- 
tion, which was of a free and informal character, naturally gave rise to 
words and expressions which were not carefully defined. These have 
been used in the aforesaid statement without any explanation, and hence 
the way is thrown open to inferences as to my belief which are unwar- 
ranted.” ‘The statement makes no distinction between my settled con- 
victions and my mere hopes or opinions. This may be the fault of my 
own words in the conversation with the secretaries, but, at any rate, as the 
statement stands, I am not fairly represented, for I am made to express 
dogmatic assertions in regard to certain phases of my belief which I do 
not feel warranted in expressing.” Moreover, the report of the secretary 
almost ignored all that I said about the decisiveness of all choices in this 
life. In short, I considered the whole report was one-sided and incom- 
plete. 

Upon this reply of mine has been based all action of the Committee in 
my case ever since. Upon it they have three times rejected me. But 
when it is remembered that this letter was not a calm, natural expression 
of my views, but was written in self-defense against unjust imputations, 
it will not be considered strange that I do not wish to reaffirm its state- 
ments, as a fair expression of my position. A statement written as that 
reply was, to refute unjust expressions of my views, could not in the very 
nature of the case be symmetrical, but the Committee have constantly in- 
sisted on referring to it. 

When my case again came up in April, 1887, when, with Mr. Torrey, 
I attempted to express my views in their right proportions, the Com- 
mittee went back to this same paper and made it the basis of another 
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rejection. When, therefore, I met them this last time I said to them, 
and repeated it again and again, that I would not reaffirm those original 
statements. I also said that I would not withdraw them, because that 
might imply a recantation on my part of my actual views, held then, as 
now, subordinately, but interpreted by them as vital and constituent parts 
of my faith. I asked this privilege when I appeared before the Com- 
mittee the last time, repeatedly saying that I desired to be judged solely 
upon my last paper, which was the result of my ripest thought and richest 
experience. Instead of taking this paper as the basis of their judgment, 
the writers of the letter have gone back to a statement which was written, 
as I have said, when I was put before the Committee in a defensive and 
controversial attitude, and on that based all their action. Moreover, they 
have taken from their context in this statement of mine certain phrases 
out of which they form their chief argument against my appointment. 
For example, the letter reiterates, again and again, such phrases as “the 
belief in a continued probation,” “in harmony with Scripture,” “ honors 
Christ in giving completeness to his work,” “a necessary corollary,” “the 
universality of the atonement.” But it should be known that with these 
phrases were coupled such other modifying phrases as the following, 
of which the Committee’s letter makes no mention: “ Mere hopes or 
opinions,” “at best only a corollary,” “to me it seems a necessary corol- 
lary,” “in what way He (Christ) may be presented to men in the inter- 
mediate state we cannot tell,” “it does not come within the province of 
the Bible as a practical book, addressing motives to particular men, to 
reveal in explicit terms something which did not pertain to their im- 
mediate needs,” “not explicitly revealed and enforced,” “not a fun- 
damental and central doctrine of Christianity,” “open to conviction in 
whatever direction truth may lead;” “it (the dogma) might be elimi- 
nated without destroying the fabric of my belief;” “I disclaim the 
phrase that it is a part of the substance of the gospel;” “it is rather 
a corollary and inference.” All these phrases, beside many other long 
sentences and paragraphs in the same tenor, are in the paper from which 
the condemnatory phrases have been selected, and thus an argument 
built up for my rejection. It is apparent that justice has not been done 
to my attitude to this question, but everything that could be quoted on 
one side has been quoted, while all my modifying phrases have passed for 
nothing. 

One of the most serious and significant defects of the letter which has 
been addressed to you is one which I can but feel is a striking illustration 
of the spirit and methods which have characterized the treatment of my 
ease from the very beginning. I refer to the following misquotation 
from my statement of belief. After stating that I have not consciously 
altered my beliefs, etc., the letter goes on to say: ‘“ Moreover he now 
uses the following language.” It then purports to quote literally from 
the statement which I made before the Council, and from the stenographic 
report of the replies which I made during the examination. There are 
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three quotations. The first and third are literally correct, but the sec- 
ond. is strangely distorted frora its original form, and so worded as to 
make conspicuous and emphatic a belief which I do not hold, and which 
I have solemnly repudiated before the Committee. The words which are 
quoted in the letter as my language are as follows: “I entertain a rea- 
sonable hope that the love of God in Christ will be revealed after death 
to those who have not received Him or rejected Him on earth.” 

The words which I actually used in my statement of faith are quite 
different. Speaking of those who do not hear the message in this life, I 
said: “TI entertain in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable 
hope, that somehow, before their destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed 
to them the love of God in Christ Jesus.” 

This misquoted passage will probably be regarded as one of the most 
telling passages on the list of those which are adduced to justify the 
action of the Committee in rejecting me, and in its misquoted form it 
seems to commit me to the most obnoxious misconception of the hope 
which I really hold. The change in th> language of this quotation may 
have been unconscious on the part of those who framed the letter. If it 
was, it is certainly a striking illustration of the assertion, which I have 
made many times, that the Committee do not understand me. 

In the last vote of the Committee to “decline to appoint” there are 
again phrases selected here and there from my former paper, all on one 
side of the question, followed by the statement that I know of “no 
change in his (my) feelings, or his (my) expression of them, nor in his 
(my) position since I first presented them to the Prudential Committee in 
1886, except that his (my) faith has become ‘ more vital.’” This last 
phrase, “ more vital,” is the only quotation from my last papers, and the 
intention in quoting it is evidently to make the impression that my views 
on the question at issue are “more vital,” whereas the truth is that when 
I said at my examination by the Council that “my faith is more vital now 
than it was then,” I referred to the whole body of my belief. The ques- 
tion raised at the Council to which I gave this answer, I understood to 
have reference to my whole system of doctrine, and I replied that my 
faith was more vital now than then. It is hardly fair to take this expres- 
sion out of its connection and apply it to one set of selected phrases in 
such a way that my real attitude to the question involved is misrepresented. 
Nothing of this kind may have been intended, but the cumulative force 
of the argument is unfortunately in this direction. No consideration 
seems to have been taken of the fact that I desired to have all previous 
statements explained in the light of my last paper, and that I be judged 
by it. 

I am sure that I shall be pardoned by the friends of the Board, and by 
the Christian community, if I say just a few words concerning my own 
personal feelings in this matter. I am deeply conscious of the fact that 
the body which has declined to accede to your request with reference to 
my appointment comprises men whose learning and experience justly give 
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to their decisions great weight. I am also conscious of the fact that I 
am a young man, with comparatively little experience and influence. I 
have honestly tried to repress the feelings of annoyance and disappoint- 
ment which have naturally arisen from my unfortunate experiences at the 
mission rooms. And I think that you will bear me witness that I have 
seldom alluded to them in private, and never in public. Some things, 
however, I am constrained to say here in closing. While I have no dis- 
position to pose as a martyr, it seems to me that those of us who have 
been rejected as unfit for missionary service, while at the same time we 
have been practically unanimously approved by Congregational councils, 
have a right to feel that we have been subjected, without good cause, to 
no little inconvenience, and, indeed, to great injustice. As to myself, I 
have been made unpleasantly notorious ; I have been branded as unsound 
in the faith by men of large influence and reputation ; I have been made 
an object of suspicion among pulpit supply committees and other good 
people ; I have been placed in a false position of antagonism toward the 
great missionary organization in whose lap I was nurtured, and whose 
name and fame are among the most precious treasures of my heart; I 
have been held back from what I have solemnly believed to be my God- 
appointed life-work — and all for what? Not because I do not hold the 
fundamental Christian doctrines, but because I am unwilling to accept one 
particular solution of a dark and mysterious problem. 

And now what is this thing which has been the source of so much dis- 
cussion, misunderstanding, and disturbance? A hope. <A hope which is 
not claimed in my statements, past or present, to be a doctrine, or a part 
of a doctrine, which is not claimed to be explicitly taught in the Scrip- 
tures, but which belongs to that great class of tentative suppositions which 
afford some relief to the Christian scholar and worker while he is strug- 
gling with the mighty problems of the divine government; a hope 
which in one form or another is entertained by every Christian heart. 
The form in which this hope comes to me I have already expressed as 
follows: ‘Those who do not hear the message in this life I trustfully 
leave to God. I do not claim to know God’s method of dealing with 
them. But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain in their 
behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable hope, that somehow, before 
their destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God 
in Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has given no 
distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the gospel.” 

The case is now returned to your hands. I regret that the issue is not 
what many hoped it would be, but I have tried to bring about a peaceful 
adjustment of differences and at the same time to be loyal to you and 
true to myself. For the same purpose I have written this letter to you, 
and trust that I have stated the case fairly. Yours fraternally, 
Wuu1a4m H. Noyes. 
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IV. 
THE SUBSEQUENT ACTION OF THE CHURCH. 


A meeting of the church was called on Monday evening, November 
13, to listen to the reply of the Prudential Committee, and take such 
further action as might be called for. After the reply was read, and the 
statement of Mr. Noyes, the meeting proceeded as follows according to a 
report in one of the daily papers. 


Rev. Mr. Dickinson. — You have the case before you. Now, it may 
seem that action in some special form may be necessary. 

Dea. Torrey. —I would say that, inasmuch as the church has taken 
the first step in the recommendations of the Council, and as that step has 
failed, it only remains for us to follow out the remaining part of the 
Council’s recommendation, and I would ‘ask before any motion be made 
that the deliberations of the Council be read at this time. 

The records not being present, they were sent for. 

In the mean time, Deacon Pratt said: I think it justifiable that we talk 
somewhat plainly here regarding the facts. I do not want to say any- 
thing which is not perfectly proper and right, but I have heard a state- 
ment to-day from the highest authority, but which does not come from 
the pastor of this church, that this whole matter was prejudged more than 
six weeks ago. An application was made to the home secretary that Mr. 
Noyes might be sent out by them to Turkey. A missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board was here from that field, conservative in all of his feelings and 
ideas. He had met Mr. Noyes, and desired his return with him, and ap- 
plied to the home secretary asking that he might be sent to Turkey. The 
reply was that Mr. Noyes should not be sent out by the American Board as 
long as he was secretary of it. That was six weeks ago. Mr. Noyes ap- 
peared before the Prudential Committee for a pleasant interview that they 
might talk over the matter together. He was questioned for three hours. 
Those questions were prepared beforehand by members of the Committee. 
They were written and brought to that interview in order that they might 
examine him regarding his theological belief. I claim that these ques- 
tions were prepared with the intention of entangling him in some method 
by which he should condemn himself. For three hours he was subjected 
to that kind of pleasant interview. I feel we have a right to be justly 
indignant in regard tothe manner that Mr. Noyes, a member of our 
church, has been treated by some portion of that Committee. I thank 
God that they are not all alike on that Committee. A small proportion, 
not two thirds, but a little more than one half, voted to geject him, but 
nearly one half voted to send him. These are simply the facts, and it 
seems to me the church ought to know that this whole matter was pre- 
judged in the beginning. 

Deacon Torrey read the minutes of the Council, showing that, the first 
part of the recommendation of the Council having failed, the church must 
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now consider the second part — that the church decide whether to send 
Mr. Noyes out as a foreign missionary and be responsible for his support 
and direction. A general discussion ensued as to the financial responsi- 
bility of the church, during which every one who spoke expressed the 
desire that the church send Mr. Noyes, but it was not thought advisable 
that the expense should be made a burden upon the church. It was 
stated that $7,400 had been pledged by responsible parties, and it was 
finally voted that Mr. Noyes be sent out as a missionary as soon as the 
church shall be given a satisfactory guarantee of the fund necessary for 
his support. A committee of six, composed of the deacons of the church, 
was appointed to act with Mr. Noyes and confer with the persons 
guaranteeing the fund, and report to the church at a future meeting. 

At the next meeting of the church — on Friday evening, November 
16 — the following action was taken. 

At the call of the pastor, Deacon J. A. Torrey reported for the special 
committee appointed to act with Mr. Noyes and the Donors of the fund 
raised for the purpose of sending Mr. Noyes into the foreign field — that 
they had this day held a meeting at which the committee had been fully 
satisfied with the guarantees offered by the Donors of the fund. This 
report was accepted and adopted as the approval of the church. The 
pastor then presented the following resolutions : — 

“ Resolved, That this church hereby appoints three persons to constitute 
the Berkeley Foreign Missionary Committee, the members to serve until 
five years from the next annual meeting of Berkeley Street Congregational 
Church. This committee may increase its numbers and fill its vacancies, 
three of their number always being members of this church. 

“The church entrusts to this committee the whole business of sending 
Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Noyes as foreign missionaries, of directing and de- 
veloping their work, and of providing for their support, the church assum- 
ing no pecuniary obligation for the same but contributing to it as its 
members choose to do so. 

“The committee shall report to the church annually its proceedings 
end the missionary work under their charge.” 

On motion of Deacon Barna S. Snow these resolutions were adopted 
unanimously, and 

Deacon W. H. Brainard, for a special committee appointed by the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Deacons, nominated Deacon Joseph A. Torrey, 
Francis G. Pratt, Jr., and George H. Murray as members of that com- 
mittee. 

On motion of F. O. Whitney this report was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee subsequently elected Mr. Francis G. Pratt, Jr., Treas- 
urer. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. 
XII. POLYNESIA. (Supplementary.) 


Since publishing the report on Polynesian missions, we have received 
a further letter on Hawaii, from the very highest American authority. 
It confirms all that is said in the previous letter, and enlarges on one or 
two points. “The American missionaries in Hawaii regard the Anglican 
mission there as an intrusion except as a single American Episcopal 
minister might have been serviceable near the palace. . .. Iam not 
aware that there are any Episcopal Hawaiians, save a few, particularly 
near to royalty, and they have a pretty sorry time of it now that the 
king has become so utterly degraded. While Queen Emma lived, they 
had some show of respectability ; she was a good woman. 

“The alienation of the royal family from the ecclesiastical attachments 
of their country has deprived the latter not only of a valuable element of 
moral leadership, but of moral influence. The adoption of Christianity 
by the king and the chiefs had great influence on the masses, and led 
many, doubtless, to a formal profession of their faith. 

“There has been developed of late, largely through the influence of 
the king, some disposition to revert to heathenism, not very widely, but 
in some circles. The king, as you know, has introduced heathen customs 
about his palace, and this tells on the weaker natives.” 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





Das NEvE TEsTAMENT iibersetzt von CARL WEISZACKER, D. Th. Dritte und 
vierte neu bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo, ppe xii, 471. Freiburg i. B. Akad. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Mk. 4. 


The great works of the world’s literature must be translated afresh in 
every generation. The gains of learning, scattered in monographs, 
commentaries, periodicals, are thus brought together, sifted, and put before 
the scholar in the most compact and convenient form, while at the same 
time they are brought within the reach of non-professional readers. I 
suppose that every scholar who has long occupied himself with an author 
has felt a wish to record his conception of the work in this way. Of 
some authors, for example Homer and Dante, every few years gives us a 
new translation, while Plato and of late Aristotle have received the 
attention of which they were worthy. It seems strange, when we re- 
member how much is doing in this direction, that the New Testament 
should be so neglected. For the fact stands that we have no modern 
translation of the New Testament to put beside the brilliant work that 
has been done on the Greek classics. Why this is so we need not now 
inquire, but we may express the hope that the unfriendly critie may not 
much longer be able to point to this as a conspicuous evidence of the 
unfruitfulness of Theology. It is hardly necessary to say that the recent 
revision of the common version cannot take the place of such a trans- 
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lation as we are thinking of. Whatever its merits are, they are of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

The Germans, whose attachment to Luther’s Bible made their revisers 
much more conservative than ours, are better off for modern versions. 
De Wette’s did excellent service in its day, and now there is Weisziicker’s. 
The first edition (1875) took rank at once among the best translations. 
The second (1882) and now the simultaneous third and fourth editions 
have brought what was originally excellent still nearer to its ideal. The 
Greek text adopted in the first edition was essentially Tischendorf’s. 
Afterward the author proceeded in this respect more independently, 
making large use of the work of Westcott and Hort. The ends pro- 
posed to himself in the translation are briefly but clearly set forth in the 
preface to the original edition, in sentences which may profitably be 
studied by any one who undertakes a similar task. They are: by ad- 
hering closely to the original to bring out more distinctly the individual 
peculiarities of the different writings and writers; by employing popular 
language to make these documents speak again to us with something of 
the force and freshness which they had for the first readers; and, as to 
the more central question of the nature of translation, not to seek to 
remove the difficulties which lie in the thought or the style of the writer, 
but, as far as possible, to present everything in this respect as it originally 
was. Only within these limits, translation is interpretation. “But even 
so, much may be done.” How much, the volume before us is the best 
evidence. It would be hard to name any recent commentaries on 
the Pauline Epistles, for example, which contributed as much to the 
interpretation of the “many things hard to be understood” as this trans- 
lation. The language of the translation is modern, clear, vigorous, 
idiomatic. It is faithful in the higher sense, which does not lose the 
spirit and force of the original in anxiety about the letter. Compare, for 
example, in the Revision, the words, Rom. viii. 5ff, about the “mind of 
the flesh’? — in the older version we had the “carnal mind,” which at least 
conveyed some meaning —with Weisziicker’s: “Denn wer nach des 
Fleisches Art ist, der geht auf des Fleisches Ziele aus, wer nach des 
Geistes Art ist, auf des Geistes Ziele. Das Fleisch nimlich geht aus auf 
Tod — der Geist auf Leben und Friede —darum weil das Fleisch aus- 
geht auf Feindschaft gegen Gott; denn es unterwirft sich dem Gesetze 
Gottes nicht, vermag es auch nicht; wer denn im Fleische zu Haus ist, 
kann Gott nicht gefallen.” That needs no commentary. Or, to take 
almost at random an example of a different kind. In 1 Cor. xiv. 1, the 
apostle follows up the eulogy of Love in ch. xiii. with an exhortation, 
the necessity of which we see from ch. xii. “Follow after love; yet 
desire earnestly spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy.” Con- 
trast with this: “Die Liebe oben an! dann miéget ihr nach den Geis- 
tesgaben trachten, am besten immer nach Weissagungen.” It is espe- 
cially in the Epistles that the new edition as compared with the preceding 
shows on every page evidence of careful revision. In a good many 
cases a slight change has brought out the author’s meaning more unmis- 
takably ; in some he has seen reason to alter his view of the sense of 
a passage. Almost always the improvement is apparent. Among the 
minor excellences of the work may be mentioned the paragraphing, in 
which the greater and smaller divisions are distinctly presented ; the use 
of different fonts of type for quotations, etc.; the catchwords, which 
stand out from the page without disfiguring it, and in connection with 
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the admirable subject-index greatly facilitate reference. In the new 
edition the verse numbers also are restored to the inner margin. In one 
word Weisziicker’s work is not only one of the most useful helps of the 
New Testament student; it is one of the comparatively few translations 
which themselves belong to literature. It can be read not merely with 
profit, but with delight. We can but wish for it the widest circulation 
not only in its own country but in ours. 
George F. Moore. 


Die GENESIS, mit fiusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften, iibersetzt von 
E. Kaurtzscu und A. Socrn, Professoren zu Tiibingen. Freiburg i. B. 1888. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

This translation is, as the authors tell us in the Preface, an attempt to 
do for a part of the Old Testament what their colleague Weisziicker has 
so well done for the New. Faithfulness to the same principles of trans- 
lation, however, require in the case of the Old Testament a greater free- 
dom of treatment than in the New. Both in thought and expression the 
writers of the former are immeasurably more remote from us than the 
Apostles and Evangelists. To make them speak a language which we 
can understand and feel, yet which is at the same time a true representa- 
tion of what they said, is a task of extreme difficulty. But no other 
translation is of any use, for it does not bring us the impression of the 
original at all. Here, if anywhere, it is true that “the letter killeth.” 
If he would be intelligible, the Old Testament translator must often take 
the liberty of rendering the same Hebrew word in different ways. For 
what erroneous conceptions of the nature and progress of the religion of 
Israel is not the “consistent” rendering of Py by covenant respon- 
sible! He must convert the loose structure of the Hebrew sentence and 
thought into the organized syntax of a modern tongue, and in so doing 
must interpret the unexpressed. He must substitute other figures of 
speech for such as are meaningless or offensive to us. He must have the 
courage to leave the untranslatable untranslated. And how much in the 
Old Testament is, for one reason or other, untranslatable, those who know 
Hebrew know. The official translator may in such cases have to fall back 
on tradition or make believe. The private scholar has the advantage of 
being under no such necessity. Kautzsch and Socin have worked on 
these lines, and have produced a version of Genesis of which it may be 
truly said that it will bear the comparison with Weisziicker which it 
suggests. The very first sentence seizes our attention: “ Dereinst, als 
Elohim den Himmel und die Erde schuf— es war aber die Erde Einide 
und Wiistenei, und Finsternis lag auf dem Ozean und der Geist Elohims 
schwebte iiber dem Gewiisser —da gebot Elohim: es entstehe Licht! 
Da entstand Licht.” The construction is not new, but the rendering of 
mywsr2 by dereinst, in conformity to it, is both new and good. Good 
is also the translation of the euphemistie pyyy~5 ppd xii. 19 (R. V. 
So that I took her to be my wife) by: “So dass ich sie in meinen Harem 
aufnahm.” The reader will find many similar felicities. Great pains 
have also been taken to reproduce the subtleties of Hebrew syntax, so 
easily and so commonly overlooked by translators, new and old. 

The work is meant, however, to serve a double purpose. By the use 
of different fonts of type, Roman, German, and Italic, the different ele- 
ments into which the critical analysis resolves the composite book are 
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distinguished. The results of the analysis are thus presented to the eye 
in the clearest and most satisfactory way. Few, even among students 
of the Old Testament, have the time or patience to work through the 
analysis even of a single book for themselves, and the ideas which the 
most perhaps gather from lectures, Handbooks of Introduction, or 
synoptical tables, are very confused and erroneous. It was to save the 
time which the details of analysis consume in exegetical lectures on 
Genesis, that this work was in the first instance undertaken. But it will 
be found equally convenient by those who wish, either with or without 
the Hebrew text, to see for themselves the present state of this depart- 
ment of criticism. Three principal sources are recognized, namely, the 
Elohist (P); the Yahwist (J), within which a peculiar, probably older 
stratum (J*) is represented by a smaller type; and the prophetic Elohist, 
closely related to the Yahwist (E). A special type is used for those 
parts of JE which have not yet been satisfactorily separated. For chap- 
ter xiv. also a distinct character is provided. Beside these we have 
special type for editorial additions (R) and for later glosses. 

Brief foot-notes give account of the authors’ procedure in textual or 
critical, less frequently in exegetical matters. In the analysis they are 
cautious and careful to avoid the refinements of too microscopic criticism. 
That they have solved: to their own satisfaction all the hard questions, 
they would be the first to disclaim, and this is not the place either to 
record or discuss differences of opinion in such matters. With this 
translation and Dillmann’s Commentary the student of Genesis has now 
admirable helps. May the time not be far distant when we shall have 
something like them in English! 

G. F. Moore. 


1 The same thing has been attempted before by Bohmer, who, in 1860, 
published the Hebrew text of Genesis, distinguishing by different type four 
sources — (“Liber Genesis Pentateuchicus ex recognitione Eduardi Boehmer. 
Halis, Sax. 1860”), and followed it by “ Das Erste Buch der Thora, Uebersetz- 
ung seiner drei Quellenschriften u.s. w. Halle, 1862”; and by Lenormant, 
“La Genédse, Traduction d’aprés L’Hebreu avec distinction des élémens con- 
stitutifs du texte, suivie d’un essai de restitution des livres primitifs. Paris, 
1883.” This also appeared in English under the title: “The Book of 
Genesis, a translation from the Hebrew, &c., by Francois Lenormant .. . 
translated from the French, with an Introduction and notes, by the author of 
‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.’ London, 1886.” The translator, whose 
introduction is a curiosity in its kind —a hodge-podge of second-hand criticism 
and uncriticism—has made his task easy by printing the Revised English 
Genesis, with some modifications, instead of Lenormant. See e. g. Gen. xlix. 
24 f, Lenormant : 


Mais son are demeure ferme, 

et les bras de ses mains ont été fortifiés 

par les mains du Puissant de Ya’aqob ; 

d’ou il est devenu le pasteur, la pierre de Yisraél. 

Ceci (vient) du Dieu de ton pére, qui t’aidera, etc. 
R. V. and Lenormant’s professed translator : 


(from thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel), 
Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee, etc. 


Suck “translation” is a fraud. 
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Brsricat Antiquities: A Hand-Book for use in Seminaries, Sabbath-Schools, 
Families, ete. By Epwin Cone Bissett, D.D. 12mo. Pp. vii, 420. Phil- 


adelphia: ‘The American Sunday-School Union. New York: 10 Bible House. 
1888. 


It is easy to satirize Sunday-school publications ; it is wiser to improve 
them. Wealth and learning may well unite to this end. In this case 
the sagacious donor is the late John C. Green by his fund “ for the pur- 
pose ... of securing a Sunday-school Literature of the highest order 
of merit.” The no less sagacious writer is Dr. Bissell, Professor in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

The book is designedly for popular use. It embraces the main facts 
under the classification of domestic, civil, and sacred antiquities. No 
division could be better. 

In his opening chapter on “ Dwellings and their Appointments,” Dr. 
Bissell illustrates the advantages of having a handbook composed by an 
expert. This knowledge is vivified, winnowed, and marshalled. The 
booth, the cave, and the house are portrayed in the light of Scripture 
references of great range and point. A reader is pleased and instructed 
by a sentence like this: “The word ‘alcove’ coming down to us through 
the Spanish and the Arabic goes back for its idea to the old tent struc- 
ture, and its root is still preserved in the Hebrew word rendered ‘ pa- 
vilion’’ in Numbers xxv. 8, and in the margin ‘alcove.’ ” 

That the Hebrew year was lunar is well known. Beacon-fires, kindled 
from hill to hill, carried the tidings of the new moon beyond the great 
river to the Jews of the Dispersion. When the fires were falsified by 
the enemy, messengers were substituted. Dr. Bissell points out that Ezra, 
Esther, and Zechariah are the only Post-Exilian books giving both the 
name and the numerical order of the month. The Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with a solar year. This such early names for months as Abib, 
month of “the ears of corn,” and Ziv, the month of “ blossoms,” would 
indicate. What we know of the Egyptian year is certainly for, rather 
than against, the view. As to the Bible, Dr. Bissell says further : “ In its 
statement concerning the time the flood continued, the month is reckoned . 
as a period of thirty days, five of them being equal to a hundred and 
fifty days. In the same account the flood is described as lasting from 
the seventeenth day of the second month to the twenty-seventh of the 
same month in the following year, that is, during one lunar year, plus 
eleven days, which would be equal to the solar year.” After the Baby- 
lonian captivity the era of the Seleucidae was adopted. This was 312 
B. Cc. Interrupted by the Maccabaean Priest-kings, this era was soon 
resumed, and only abandoned about the twelfth century a. p. Since 
then the Hebrews have reckoned from the creation of the world. To 
arrive at the number of the Jewish year we have to add to the year of 
the Christian era the number 3761. 

We desire to call special attention to the exactness and candor of the 
author’s assertions respecting the wine of the Bible on page 74, and to 
the clearness, vigor, and persuasiveness of his incidental allusions to 
modern critics on pages 195, 229, 294, 295, 333. They are cogent and 
timely in the extreme. 

Dr. Bissell will permit us to prefer with Sayce (Hibbert Lectures, p. 
215) Ea instead of Nisroch for the third member of the Babylonian 
Triad (see p. 375), and to regret that the old theory of a supreme God 
It should even seem to be revived in his able book. 
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The size, paper, print, binding, and illustrations are entirely worthy of 
this excellent manual. 


John Phelps Taylor. 


Kritiscues ExreGETISCHES HANDBUCH iiber den Brief an die Hebriier. Von 


Dr. BERNARD WEISS. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 
1888. 


This commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews replaces in the Meyer 
series the fourth edition of Liinemann, and is the third important work 
published by this prolific scholar within three years (the “ Introduction 
to the New Testament,” and the Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles 
were both published in 1886). 

The introductory dissertation puts the views concerning the desti- 
nation, aim, and authorship of the “‘ Hebrews,” already expressed and 
defended in the author’s N. T. Introduction, into a succinct form. Weiss 
holds that the letter was written to the Christians of Jerusalem in or about 
the year 66, to check a threatening relapse into Judaism. He believes 
that it must always remain uncertain who the author was, but that the 
tradition preserved by Tertullian ascribing the letter to Barnabas has 
some claim to confidence. 

As. regards the destination of the letter, we cannot but think that 
Weiss speaks too positively in saying that “it was without doubt written 
to Jewish-Christian ~eaders only.” The reasons for this view have weight, 
but there are difficulties in the way of holding it, to which Weiss does 
not do full justice. For example, he does not allow full weight to the 
fact that the instruction which the readers received as neophytes, that of 
“baptisms and of laying on of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgment,” is such as would naturally be given to Gentile 
Christians. Nor to the fact that Jewish ceremonial instructions as to 
meats would not appear “strange ” or “foreign” to Jewish Christians. 
We do not say that Weiss’s position is wrong; only that it cannot be re- 
garded as scientificatly established until such difficulties as we lave 
named have been disposed of. 

The exegesis of the commentary is marked by the author’s well-known 
thoroughness and penetration. The grasp of the leading thought of the 
writer, Weiss’s especial merit as a commentator, cannot but be conspicuous 
in the discussion of a book so elaborate as the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
As interesting interpretations we would cite: ii. 10, “To make the cap- 
tain of their salvation (morally) perfect through suffering ;” iv. 15, 
“Tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin;” (so far as 
temptation does not imply sin he was tempted as we are); ix. 14, 
“Cleanse your conscience from dead works” (free your conscience from 
the consciousness of sin), “ to serve the living God ” (a service which can- 
not be rendered by one whose conscience is oppressed with guilt) ; xii. 2, 
“ Jesus, the leader and the finisher of faith.’ (Who leads the army of 
believing ones, an example of perfect faith.) It is to be hoped that this 
excellent work will soon be made available tor English readers. 


Edward Y. Hincks. 
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Poetry, CoMEpy, AND Duty. ‘By C. C. Everett, D. D., Bussey Professor 
of Theology in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. iv, 315. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. $1.50. 


The chief characteristic of this book is transparency. The literary 
part is handled much more convincingly than the ethical part. It could 
hardly be otherwise. The New Ethics is too indeterminate as yet to ad- 
mit of very definite methods of treatment. At least the quasi-pantheistic 
conceptions of God and of the universe, which the author appears to lay 
at the basis of his essays, lend themselves more easily to the explanation 
of simple contemplation, in its various forms and directions, than of those 
personal relations which are guided by the law of Duty, and which can 
never have their deepest sacredness and sanction except when appre- 
hended as proceeding from a source which is more than a vaguely diffused 
tenderness of a vague life. The author, however, declares that his re- 
marks on the New Ethics are not meant to intintate his own relations to 
it. We are not therefore to concern ourselves with his own views of it, 
but with his manner of stating it, how far it is encouraging and how far 
discouraging towards its pretensions. 

We may say unhesitatingly that his statement discourages every claim 
of the new morality which would thrust aside devotion to the weak, self- 
sacrifice, chivalry, heroism, and all the delicacies of life as developed 
under Christianity. He forcibly says that the mere law of the strongest, 
which even in nature is everywhere complemented by the law of self- 
sacrifice, cannot be made the sole basis of any society without corrupting 
it, degrading it, and ultimately breaking it down. On the other hand he 
states the new morality on the side of the freedom of individual life, par- 
ticularly in reference to marriage, in a way which can hardly fail to en- 
courage those who, with Luther, regard marriage as “a mere bodily 
thing,” and deny its spiritual sanctity. Christ declares marriage to be 
such a mutual self-surrender of two incomplete personalities, correlative to 
each other, as makes them one compound personality. The author says 
that the new morality regards the married pair rather “as two, each hav- 
ing special interests, that may stretch immeasurably on either side beyond 
what is included in the little life of the family.” However, he adds the 
saving clause, that the disposition to repudiate the restraints of marriage 
or marriage itself represents “not the new morality, but the old im- 
morality.” 

Both in literature and ethics the author takes care to repress, almost to 
the vanishing point, the expectation of personal immortality. He takes 
exception to the [st gerettet of Faust, as impairing the sublime simplicity 
of impression which should be left by the imminence of death. And in 
the ethical essay he says that “when the existence of the individual is 
given up for that of the whole, there come a beauty and glory that trans- 
figure the result.” Of course, as Goldwin Smith has remarked, Chris- 
tianity acknowledges the surrender of individual existence neither as a 
virtue nor a fact. Its keynote is: “ Whoso loseth his life shall find it.” 
But the author, being a Christian, has seen good, for reasons of his own, 
to meet the New Ethics on its own ground, apparently without even stipu- 
lating for a safe-conduct of return. 

The author objects to viewing the universe as created. He prefers to 
regard it, for all the purposes at least of ‘esthetic contemplation, as “ be- 
gotten, not made.” He finds a divine presence everywhere within the 
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universe. Whether he acknowledges the Father, beyond this Logos 
Prophorikos of the universe, as self-apprehending Godhead, is not made 
plain, and perhaps, for the purposes of the book, does not need to be 
made plain. But his treatment of Tragedy, as resulting from the collision 
of mighty forces, working through human wills, is very profound, and 
yet transparent to the bottom. His remarks on the necessity, where 
there is collision of forces, not only of an atonement from the lower to 
the higher, but also of the lower to the higher, are very searching. He 
illustrates this alike from Greek drama and Greek history, in the case of 
Socrates. Of the distinction between an Oedipus Tyrannus and a Mac- 
beth, between the tragedy which results from the unconscious and guilt- 
less collision of relations, and that which results from the conscious col- 
lision of a perverted will against a fully recognized Divine order, the 
essays say little. The author’s position does not appear to make it neces- 
sary for him to go many: steps beyond the Hellenic border. 

The author’s illustration of the deep interrelation between Comedy and 
Tragedy is eminently satisfactory. Collision is the common note, and he 
points out, in a number of instances, how there is no collision, of fates, 
or wills, or relations, which may not be comical to some minds. Only 
withdraw sympathy, whether as tenderness or as awe, and tragedy is con- 
verted to comedy. It is a profound justification of Shakespeare, and of 
the Platonic prophecy of him. Tragedy, however, seems more easily 
convertible into comedy than comedy reversible into tragedy, though 
college life, as he illustrates, as well as human life in general, can show 
many painful illustrations even of this. His investigations appear to 
supply a basis for the declaration which has been made, that Comedy is 
deeper than Tragedy. The author rightly presents Humor as standing 
on the border-line, amused by incongruity, but not having dismissed sym- 
pathy with the humanity that is involved in it. 

The .author’s remarks are interesting on the effect of rhythm and 
rhyme as giving that remoteness to the presentation of human things 
which subdues sympathy from the point of eagerness or pain to the point 
of enjoyment. He makes out Poetry to be, not, like Music, pure pres- 
entation, nor, like Painting and Sculpture, pure representation, but a 
representative presentation of emotions genuinely experienced, but so 
far held in. hand as to be made typical, through the individual, of the 
universal. He thus vindicates the In Memoriam, or Lycidas, against all 
charge of affectation, and yet explains how we neither pity Milton for 
the loss of Edward King, nor Tennyson for the loss of Arthur Hallam, 
and how our own griefs are dissolved in a measure in reading these 
solemn memorials of princely sorrow. 

His explanation of the life of nature as manifesting itself in a thousand 
lives of pettiest interest, which yet do not interfere with the harmony of 
the whole because they are below the law of Duty, and therefore allow 
us to refresh ourselves occasionally by sinking ‘into this unconscious 
whole, away from the tension of a world of Duty, is very satisfactory. 
He leaves it for Ruskin to show more fully how, out of these unconscious 
letters of the alphabet of nature, the Divine Wisdom and Goodness 
makes up its messages, and turns mechanism into unutterable meaning. 
But in this he is wholly of the school of Wordsworth. His book is full 
of keenly incisive thrusts against the attempts to turn Evolution into an 
engine for unspiritualizing the universe. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
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Weber, Theodor. Metaphysik. Eine wissenschaftliche Begriindung 
der Ontologie des positiven Christenthums. 1 Bd. Linleitung und 
Anthropologie. F. A. Perthes. Gotha. Pp. 8, 427. Mrk. 8. — Be- 
ginning with the “ Cogito, ergo sum” of Descartes, and finding also a 
dualistic antagonism of spirit and matter, the author proceeds to estab- 
lish the claim of Anthon Giinther : “the word of science cannot stand in 
contradiction to the word of God, but only in harmony with it, each bear- 
ing witness to the other.” The two substantial and opposing principles, 
natural and spiritual being, find their synthesis in man, who is regarded 
as the third (synthetical) factor or final member of world reality, and as 
such stands over against the divine Creator. Theology and cosmology, 
or the teaching of eternal and temporal being, are therefore the two parts 
of the foundation of all metaphysic. Cosmology includes two divisions. 
(1) The doctrine of the synthetical world-factor, man,— anthropology. 
(2) The doctrine of the two antithetical world-factors, spirit and matter. 
The author develops his anthropology under three heads: the soul or 
spirit of man, the body of man, and the unity or synthesis of body and 
soulinman. The theories that mix God with the world, monistie and 
pantheistic, as well as the Kantean reduction of the Absolute Being to a 
mere postulate of the reason, have in Dr. Weber a keen and able critic. 
The second and final part of the work treating of matter, spirit, and 
Deity is soon to appear. 

Ritschl, Otto. Schleiermacher’s Stellung zum Christenthum in 
seinen Reden iiber die Religion. F. A. Perthes. Gotha. Pp. vi, 107. Mrk. 
2.40. — The author attempts to extricate Schleiermacher from the toils 
of his invidious critics who charge inconsistency and hypocrisy on the 
one hand, and pantheistic, unchristian disposition on the other. First of 
all the exoteric character of the discourses is emphasized. To give up 
the technical and philosophic character of the discussions as prerequisite 
for their defense seems to yield something that should be retained in 
honor of the philosopher. But the apology is well constructed by means 
of private correspondence and clear definition. The author gives a 
chapter on the relation of empiricism and speculation in the discourses. 
Schleiermacher’s use of the terms religion, universe, and mediation are 
determined, and the import of his concept of Christianity indicated. It 
is an impottant contribution to the clearing up of Schleiermacher’s life 
and teaching. 

Arnim, Hans von. Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria. Weid- 
mann. Berlin. Pp. iv, 142. Mrk. 4.— The work contains three im- 
portant discussions. The first concerns the pseudophilonic work, “ zepi 
ayOapoias xdopov,” which is regarded as a compilation from other writ- 
ings, chiefly from those attempting to harmonize Plato and Aristotle, and 
from orthodox peripatetic attacks against the Stoics. In the second 
chapter Philo’s “ zepi wens” is attributed to the skeptic Aenesidemus. 
In the third section Philo’s treatise “de plantatione Née ” is held to be 
a chapter out of a collection of "H@:xa {ytypara issued by some eclectic 
Stoic of liberal tendency. But the author’s work is not merely the un- 
clothing of Philo. Its larger office is perhaps in clearing up the philoso- 
phy, and history of philosophy, of the last centuries before the Christian 
era. 
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Flugel, O. Die speculative Theologie der Gegenwart kritisch 
beleuchtet. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. Otto Schulze. Géthen. Pp. 
vii, 444. Mrk. 6.—Speculative theology in the author’s view is “a 
reproach and a proverb.” We are told that it exists to-day “ only 
through new editions of the works of the deceased and through their 
disciples.” First of all, Monism is examined from its philosophic and the- 
ologic standpoints, and its errors unveiled. In the next place the three 
leading theological systems are reviewed with fullness and acuteness. 
The negative theology of Biedermann, Pfleiderer, and Lipsius is weighed 
and found to be little else than an amalgamation of phrases drawn from 
Hegel and Schleiermacher. Positive theology as represented by Ebrard, 
Dorner, and Frank is also unsatisfactory, and the neo-Kantean theology 
under Ritschl and Hermann is untenable. The author seems to ally 
himself with the metaphysic of Herbart, and from this point of view 
attempts to show that the realistic theology alone is uncontradictory. 
The work is concluded with two valuable essays, the one on organic and 
mechanic world-view, the other on morality and religion. The latter 
essay is new to this edition and is of special interest as a review of 
Dorner. 

Roeder, Karl. Luther's Einwirkung auf die evangelische Kirchen- 
Music. Henfer’s Verlag. Berlin. Pp. 27. 40 Pf.— An interesting 
and instructive study of Luther’s influence on church music in two direc- 
tions, first through the Reformation itself which brought church music into 
prominence, and again through his personal influence as a thoroughly 
qualified musical expert. The religious side of the claim that Luther 
was “ the founder of German music’ is made good. 

Braig, Dr. Carl. Gottesbeweis oder Gottesbeweise ? Metzler’s Verlag. 
Stuttgart. Pp. viii, 227. Mrk. 3.40.—Is “an estimation of the newer 
and newest apologetic tendencies” in a series of eight letters to Prof. 
Dr. Guthberlet. ‘The criticism is conducted with the view of proving the 
existence of God from objective grounds. On page 23 we read: “ Leibnitz 
is the greatest disciple of pure scholasticism. After him no real phi- 
losopher has appeared in Germany.” ‘The author follows Leibnitz in the 
development of his proof, and takes account of modern difficulties. The 
author concludes: “ Theistic philosophy contents itself with having 
opened the general scientific judgment to the objective truth: "Ey® 7d A 
kal 76 Q, mpwros kal érxaros, ) dpxy Kal Td Tédos.” 

Schmidt, Dr. Wilh. Die Gefahren der Ritschl’schen Theologie fiir 
die Kirche. Wiegandt & Grieben. Berlin. Pp. 53. 75 Pf.— For a 
brief statement of the grounds of opposition to the doctrines of Ritschl 
nothing more compact and comprehensive could be desired. The basis 
and leading principles of Ritschl’s theology are clearly given, and in the 
criticism all quotations are referenced. 

Wick, Dr. Joseph. Glaube und Wissenschaft. Franz Goerlich. 
Breslau. Pp. 127. Mrk. 1.—A series of fourteen lectures on the re- 
lations and harmonies of science and religion. Popular and interesting. 

Schinholzer, Dekan. Die Armuth. Huber & Co. St. Gallen. Pp. 
58. Mrk. 1.— Two lectures devoted to the clearing up of the question 
of poverty. The author shows how “ protestantism is not only religious 
but economic self-help.” 

Kambli, Conrad Wilh. Die sozialen Parteien und unsere Stellung 
zu denselben. Huber & Co. St. Gallen. Pp. viii,511. Mrk. 7.— The 
book as a whole views social parties “ in the light of free-minded protes- 
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tantism.” It belongs to the economic side of Christian ethics. In treatment, 
social parties fall into three classes, those of individualistic tendency, those 
of socialistic tendency, and those which have neither of the above charac- 
teristics. Very clear expositions are given of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church to socialism and the constitution of Christian socialism in Ger- 
many. The work presents, with a great number of side lights, the posi- 
tion, aims, and difficulties of the various social movements of our time. 

Schmid, Ulrich Rudolf, em. P. Zur Religionsphilosophie. Her- 
mann Pohle. Jena. Pp. viii, 186. Mrk. 2.50.— This work is a 
progressive series of thirty-two leading propositions called intimations 
and suggestions for the formation of a philosophy of religion. The 
author assumes the validity of the critical method and adopts it as his 
own. “In seeking the foundation of the true being of things the spirit 
of man is the prime subject of inquiry because this spirit of man not only 
belongs to the being of things but actually carries on all our investiga- 
tions, therefore to know the deepest possible grounds of truth we must 
begin with self-examination.” This leads us into the spirit of Christianity, 
“we know in part.” It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
volume. No religious teacher should be without it. 

Hettinger, Prof. Dr. Franz. Lehrbuch der fundamentalen Theologie 
oder Apologetik. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. B. Herder. 
Freiburg i. Br. Pp. xv, 926. Mrk. 15.— The first edition of this work 
appeared in 1879. The present issue shows many improvements, but 
chiefly in condensation of matter and the incorporation of the more re- 
cent literature. The territory covered by the work is enormous. The 
first part, pages 45-447, treats of the proofs of the Christian religion in a 
very comprehensive manner, and is especially valuable in its reference to 
the ideas of non-Christian religions. In the treatment of faith and knowl- 
edge, pages 782-892, most of the philosophy of the subject is succinctly 
and instructively reviewed. In speaking of apologists in general, the 
author says: “There is scarcely one who is not conscious of his insuffi- 
ciency and does not know that succeeding generations will supply his 
deficiencies and remedy his defects, enriching Christian truth with the 
results of new investigations and giving it a deeper and more permanent 
foundation.” 

Tepe, Georg F. Ethische Abhandlungen. Otto Schulze’s Verlag. 
Gothen. Pp. 107. Mrk. 2. —Of these essays, four in number, three 
are on “the practical idea,’ which is developed and broadly illustrated 
after the philosophy of Herbart. The Herbartian practical idea has five 
factors, —the idea of inner freedom, of perfection, of benevolence, of 
right, and of equity. The second essay views the practical idea in the 
light of Schiller’s writings. Freedom and necessity of the human will 
forms the subject of the last essay. Here a brief survey of the different 
theories is given, and the inquiry opened, whether the human will is or is 
not free, first as originated, and second as originating. This is made a 
question of psychology. The conclusion favors determinism. The char- 
acter of the essay is indicated in the familiar and dubious phrase of 
Lessing, “ Kein Mensch muss miissen, Ich begehre keinen freien Willen.” 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 





THEOLOGICAL thought and study in England has not produced any 
great or notable fruits during the present year. In fact, apart from 
the theological novel “ Robert Elsmere,” there has been no remarkable 
work published for several months. The last volume of the “ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography ” has indeed appeared, but this event marks the 
completion of an edifice already in progress and is not properly an event 
belonging to this year. Perhaps an exception ought to be made for the 
scholarly and permanently valuable work of Dr. James Drummond on 
“ Philo Judeeus ” (2 vols., 8vo, London, 1888), which is likely to remain 
the best work in English on the Jewish Alexandrine philosopher. 

The Hibbert Lectures for this year were delivered in the early summer 
in London and Oxford by Dr. Edwin Hatch, whose subject was the influ- 
ence of Greek thought and culture on the growth of Christianity. They 
were well attended, and were remarked on at the time by the religious 
press. But such solid and learned work as the Hibbert Lectures gen- 
erally are, can only be judged and appreciated when published, and acces- 
sible to the student in his study and with other books around him. Dr. 
Hatch is now undoubtedly the most famous ecclesiastical historian in 
England, and his lectures will soon be published, canvassed, and no doubt 
abused by the sacerdotal party of his own Church, all in due course. 

In the world of active religious work, the final report of the Royal 
Commission on Elementary Education has caused a stir. The majority 
of the Commission, which was appointed by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1866, has reported in favor of allowing the denominational day 
schools to share in the public rates. This recommendation, strongly 
opposed by the Liberal minority on the Commission, means that the 
Church of England party want to teach their own theological doctrines 
in the day schools under their own control, but at the expense of the 
public. As local taxation is always supposed to be subject to local con- 
trol, this recommendation is not likely to be adopted by the legislature of 
the country ; but the boldness of the Church party in making such a de- 
mand is not likely to be forgotten, and will put on their guard those who 
uphold the present system of undenominational religious teaching in rate- 
supported schools. 

In August last there was printed and “presented to both ,houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty,” a correspondence relating to 
the condition of the Church of England in Natal. This branch of the 
Church of England has had a melancholy history, and its position ought 
to excite more attention than it seems to receive. The circumstances of 
the case, which are very interesting ecclesiastically, may be briefly stated, 
though the story is really a long one: The bishopric of Natal was created 
by Royal Letters Patent in the year 1853; it was created “a corporation 
sole with perpetual succession,” and it was provided that in the case of a 
vacancy occurring in the See, a successor should be appointed by the 
Crowa: when Bishop Colenso, the first bishop, became notorious as a 
Biblical critic, he was condemned unheard at a kind of court constituted 
for this purpose, and was deposed by Bishop Gray, as Metropolitan of 
Cape Town; when Bishop Colenso disregarded this sentence, Bishop 
Gray proceeded to pass upon him “the greater excommunication.” 
Bishop Colenso appealed to the English law courts, and though excom- 
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municated by his episcopal brethren, by the courts of law his position as 
Bishop of Natal was fully acknowledged, and the attempt to deprive him 
of the temporalities of the See was frustrated: meanwhile the High 
Church party had formed a society known as the “Church of the Prov- 
ince of South Africa,” which assumed to itself the right of being the 
Church of England in Natal; this society has been judged by the high- 
est courts of our country to be “root and branch separated from the 
Church of England,” but as it had obtained a bishop consecrated without 
Royal Mandate by three Colonial bishops only and under the title of 
Bishop of Maritzburg, it has always been regarded as “the true church” 
by the High Church party. On Bishop Colenso’s death in 1883, his people 
in Natal fully expected that the Crown would appoint a successor, but the 
High Church party, being then the dominant influence at court, no suc- 
cessor was or has been hitherto appointed ; on this the churchmen of Natal 
petitioned the Queen to appoint a successor (according to the royal prom- 
ise in the Letters Patent of the incorporation of the See); this petition 
had no effect ; then the churchmen of Natal elected as their bishop the 
Rev. Sir George Cox, and they have since petitioned without avail for the 
consecration of their bishop elect, for the Colonial Secretary replies to the 
petitions that he is “unable to advise Her Majesty to issue her mandate 
for the consecration of . . . a bishop;” consequently the See of Natal 
remains without a bishop, and seems likely so to remain until the balance 
of parties in the Church of England is otherwise adjusted. 

From this it will be seen that while the highest courts in the realm 
have decided that the church of Bishop Colenso is the Church of England 
in Natal, the bishops of the Church of England, and preéminently the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are doing all in their power to stifle this 
branch of the Church of England “as by law established,” in order that 
the so-called “ Church of the Province of South Africa,” declared by the 
law of the empire to be no part of the Church of England, may receive the 
spiritualities and temporalities of the See of Natal. This shows at once 
the predominance of the High Church party in the Church of England 
and the anomalies of a State Church — two facts of the condition of 
religion in Britain which Americans will be likely to overlook. An- 
other sign of the times is that at the present moment legal proceed- 
ings are being taken against two bishops by the Low Church party, 
—against the Bishop of London for refusing to interfere with the 
figures of, the Virgin and Child, etc., on the reredos in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and against the Bishop of Lincoln for alleged ritualistic practices 
in the performance of public worship. These facts show how severe the 
friction of parties within the Church of England is, and are to many a 
proof that Disestablishment must come, before such bickerings and scan- 
dals cease. 

Among the Nonconformist churches of England nothing has risen of 
late to compare in the amount of excitement caused with the so-called 
“ down-grade controversy,” which was raging just a year ago. Mr. Spur- 
geon, the most eloquent of English-speaking preachers, is also the last great 
pillar of the older and more rigid Calvinism. His accusations against 
the orthodoxy, and even the “ unchristian laxity of morals,” of many of 
his ministerial brethren, have resulted in his permanent withdrawal from 
the Baptist Union, and in many suspicions and ill-feelings being aroused, 
which time and mutual toleration alone can relieve. This “ down-grade 
controversy” came home most to the Baptists and Congregationalists. 
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The Presbyterians and Congregationalists have a less distressing contro- 
versy going on among some of their divines, who are discussing questions 
of little practical but considerable historical moment, namely: Who are 
the lineal descendants of the English Presbyterian Dissenters of the seven- 
teenth century? Is the present Presbyterian Church of England the legal 
heir to the heritage? or is present-day Presbyterianism in England merely 
a branch of the great Presbyterian family of Scotland, with no direct de- 
scent whatever from the Presbyterianism of the days of Cromwell and 
Milton? The Rev. John Black’s “ Presbyterianism in England in the 18th 
and 19th Centuries,” claims for the Presbyterian Church of England of to- 
day “a certain line of direct historic descent ” from the Presbyterians of 
England of 200 years ago. The Rev. Andrew Mearns, well known as a 
philanthropic worker in London and as the author of the “The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” has entered the lists against him, and in a 
small book called “ An English Ulster,” has shown that he is not only a 
philanthropist but in some true measure an historical critic. The subject 
is an interesting one ; as yet too little has been done for the history of the 
Presbyterian Church, and one trusts this controversy will only shed more 
light and awaken more interest. 


Joseph King, Jr. 
HampstEapD, Lonpon. 
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Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
Pen’s Venture. By Elvirton Wright. 12mo, pp. 278. $1.25; he 
Jolly Ten and their Year of Stories. By Agnes Carr Sage, author of “Christ- 
mas Elves.”? Pp. 299. $1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin §& Co., Boston and New York. The Life of Young Sir 
Henry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts Bay, and Leader of the Long Parlia- 
ment. With a Consideration of the English Commonwealth as a Forecast of 
America. By James K. Hosmer, Professor in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., author of “ A Life of Samuel Adams,” ete. Pp. xxx, 581. 1888. 
$4.00 ; Riverside Edition. The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier in 
seven volumes. Vol. I., Narrative and Legendary Poems. Pp.435. Vol. IL, 
Poems of Nature: Poems Subjective and Reminiscent: Religious Poems. 
Pp. 347. 1888. $1.50 a volume. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. With Sa’di in the Garden ; or, The Book of Love, 
being the “Ishk”’ or Third Chapter of the “ Bostéin” of the Persian Poet 
Sa’di embodied in a Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, M. A., K. C. I. E., C. 8. 1, author of “The Light of 
Asia,” ete., ete. Pp. 211. 1888. $1.00. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. Introduction to the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. With Analyses and Illustrative Literature. By O. S. Stearns, D. D., 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation in Newton Theological Institution. Pp. 
148. 1888. $1.00; Sabbath Commentary. A Scriptural Exegesis of all 
the Passages in the Bible that relate, or are supposed to relate, in any way, to 
the Sabbath Doctrine. By Rev. James Bailey. Published by American Sab- 
bath Tract Society. Alfred Centre, N.Y. Pp. 216. 1888. 60 cents. 

A. C. Armstrong § Son, New York. The Training of the Twelve; or, 
Passages out of the Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under 
Discipline for the apostleship. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D., Professor 
of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow, 
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author of “The Humiliation of Christ,” “The Parabolic Teaching of Christ,” 
“ The Miraculous Element in the Gospels,” ete. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Pp. xii, 552. 1889. $2.50. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. Problems of American Civilization. 
Their Practical Solution the Pressing Christian Duty of To-day. By Presidents 
McCosh and Gates ; Bishop Coxe, Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dorchester, McPherson, 
and Haygood ; Hon. Seth Low, Prof. Boyesen, Col. J. L. Greene, and Rev. 
Samuel Lane Loomis. Pp. 171. Paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. For sale 
by Damrell & Upham, Boston ; The Working Church. By Charles F, 
Thwing, D. D., author of “ American Colleges: their Students and Work,” 
“The Reading of Books,” and joint-author of “The Family: an Historical 
and Social Study,’ ete. Pp. 154. 75 cents. For sale by Damrell & Upham, 
Boston ; Co-Operation in Christian Work, Common Ground for United 
Inter-Denominational Effort. By ag, Harris; Rev. Drs. Storrs, Glad- 
den, Strong, Russell, Schauffler, Gordon, King, and Hatcher ; President Gilman, 
Professor George E. Post, and others. Pp. 157. Cloth, 30 cents ; paper, 60 
cents ; Keystones of Faith ; or, What and Why we Believe. By Wolcott 
Calkins, D. D., Minister of Eliot Church, Newton. Pp. 179. 75 cents. For 
sale by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. The Book of Latter-Day Ballads. 
(1858-1888.) Selected and arranged by Henry F. Randolph, editor of “ Fifty 
Years of English Song.” Pp. x, 264. $1.25. 

Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. History of the Reformation. By Philip 
Schaff. Vol. I. The German Reformation. a. p. 1517-1530. Pp. xiv, 
755. 1888. $4.00. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
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